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HoP£ on, hope erer! though to-day be d&rk. 

The sweet Bimbarat may smile on thee to-morrow : 
Though thou art lonely, there's an eye will mark 

Thy loneliness, and gnerdon all thy sorrow ! 
Though thoQ must toil 'mong cold and sordid men, 

With none to echo back thy thought, or love f bee, 
Cheer up, poor heart 1 thou dost not beat in vaiu. 

For Qod is orer all, and heaven above thee— 
Hope on, hope ever. 

Hope on, hope ever I after darkest night. 

Gomes, full of loving life, the laughing Morning ; 
Hppe on, hope ever ! Sxning-tide, flusht with light, 

Aye crowns old Winter with her rich adorning. 
Hope on, hope ever ! yet the time shaU come, 

When man to man shall be a friend and brother ; 
And this old world shall be a happy home. 

And all Earth's family loye one another I 
Hope on, hope ever. 

Cnafd Masscy. 
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PEEFACE. 



"YTTE have much pleasure in completing another volume 
of the "Onwabd Eeciteb," which we trust will 
prove a welcome auxiliary in the work of raising and 
purifying the tastes and the recreations of the people. 

Almost the whole of the pieces are original or 
gathered from fresh sources; are of a high-class and 
popular character; and will he found to convey 
Temperance and Moral truths in an attractive and 
forcible manner. 

As the work has been compiled chiefly for Band of 
Hope and Sunday School gatherings, we have been 
compelled to condense some of the selections so as to 
render them sufficiently brief and effective. The lengthier 
contributions will be found to justify, by their interest, 
the space they occupy. 

We would heartily thank our contributors for their 
generous assistance, and our many friends for their 
ever-welcome enclosures. Our acknowledgments are also 
due to the Press, for its warm recognition of our efforts, 
and its unstinting praise of the work. 



For permission to insert some of the choicest 
selections in our pages, we are indebted to the following 
authors and publishers: W. G. Bennett, LL.D.; J. E. 
Carpenter ; Messrs. Chapman and Hall ; S. C. Hall, F.S.A. ; 
Dr. Spencer T. Hall; Messrs. Abel Heywood and Son; 
Lord Houghton ; Charles Mackay, LL.D. ; Earl Bussell ; 
Mrs. Sewell ; Charles Swain ; and others. 

Encouraged by the success which has hitherto 
attended the ** Onward Beciter," the Publishers have 
asked us to edit yet another volume, and, in cheerfully 
acceding to their request, we would bespeak the earnest 
aid of all who are interested in the true advancement of 
the young. 

THE EDITOB. 

Manchester, 

August, 1874. 
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WANTED! 

E. C. A. Allen. 

WANTED 1 willing volunteers 
Strong in purpose and young in years, 
To enter the ranks of a festive throng, 
To join the dance, and to swell the song, 
To fling off the fetters of stern control, 
To fill and to drain the flowing bowl ;, 
To watch the wave of Fashion's hand, 
And to stand arrayed at her command 
In her last invented, exquisite suit, 
From the shining hat to the dainty boot ; 
Nothing lacking to please the taste 
From the jewelled hand to the gold-decked breast. 

Wantbi) 1 hands for uncertain rewards 
To rattle the dice and to shuftie the cards, 
To throw the ball with dexterous skill, 
To court Dame Fortune's capricious will. 
Wanted ! guests for the gay saloon 
Where midnight rivals the Ught of noon ; 
Or the ancient rank-honoured house of play 
Where life scenes nightly glide away ; 
Or retreats whore* jovial spirits share 
Delights and enjoyments rich and rare — 



2 Wanted! 



Sparkling draughts of rosy wine, 

Where coral lips smile, and where bright eyes shine, 

Till the breast with genial inflaence moye. 

Till the heart is entranced with wine and loYe. 

Thus Pleasure invites, and lo I they come, 

The joy and pride of many a home : 

They taste the intoxicating stream 

And existence becomes a fevered dream. 

Each draught increases the deep desire. 

Each brea& is fanning the spirit fire. 

Till the bubble bursts aud the veil is rent. 

And youth, wealth, health, and strength are spent 

In vain pursuits after empty bUss, 

And graspings at shadowy vanities ; 

And the tortures of conscience, and groans, and tears. 

Are tiie portion of Pleasure'a volunteers. 

Wamtbd I strong heads and hands to toil, 

To throw the shuttle, or till the soil ; 

To bring to light the precious ore, 

Or by trading to multiply the store. 

To waken each morning to gather gold 

To sleep but to dream of wealth untold. 

Wanted I hearts with unbending wiU 

To toil untiring up Mammon's hill, 

To shut alike the purse and ear 

When claimants for pity or aid appear, 

Till fortune favours the ceaseless pains 

And the coffers are loaded with countle&s gains. 

Wanted ! adventurous spirits to climb 
From the common level to heights sublime, 
To seek the smiles of the goddess Fame, 
And carve in her temple a foremost name. 
In the halls of state — ^in the fields of blood — 
To stand where none before have stood. 
Till the laurel wreath adorn the brow 
And thousands in adoration bow. 

Thus Mammon with features shrivelled and old 
Offers his votaries heaps of gold ; 
And Fame her brazen trump displays 
To sotind abroad her favourites* prai&e ; 
And throngs are eaguily crowding round, 
Chanued with the glitter and lured by the sound; 
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The I) nth and her Guest. 



The servants of God shall hrighter shine 

In the rays that beam from the Light Divine ; > 

Death shall but usher them into life — 

Final victory end all strife : ' 

And the armour and conflict be laid aside 

For the crown and the harp of the gloriUcd. 

Wanted ! young, thoughtful hearts to choose 

Which service to follow and which icxubC. 



THE BKIDE AND THE GUEST. 

Ella Wheeleb. 

" "pvKINK my health," the lady criea, 
JLJ " And fill each glass with wine ; " 
One guest with hoary locks replied, 
" Nay, lady, fill not mine." 

The fair bride blushed from cheek to brow, 

The guests paused in the toast ; 
One cried, " What means this rudeness now? 

Explain, sir, to the host." 

The man with hoary locks looked up, 

His voice the silence broke ; 
Each guest untasted held the cnp 

And listened while he spoke. 

" I loved," he said, " long years ago ; 

The maid was fair to see ; 
Our love was such as angels know ; 

Her wish was law to me. 

" I had not tasted wine until 

The bridal feast was spread — 
* Touch not ! the serpent lurks to kilM' 

A mother's voice had said. 

** But ' drink ! ' cried one whose love-lit eyes 

Were deeper than the sea ; 
I drank — and angels in the skies 

Wept as they gazed on me. 

** I drank — the demon thirst that slept 

Woke, brooking no control ; 
Through heart, and nerve, and brain it crqc.^ 

And fastened on my soul. 
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*• I drank np health, and wealth, and all 

That cheers and gladdens life, 
Disgrace and ruin crowned my fall — 

A blow killed child and wife." 

He paused. The fair young bride looked up, 
Her dark eyes glowed with light ; 

"Dear friends," she said, ** put by the cup, 
Fledge me in water bright." 



WEEDS AND FLOWERS. 



I HAD a little spot of ground, 
Where blade nor blossom grew, 
Though the bright sunshine all around 

Life-giving radiance threw. 
I mourned to see a spot so bare 
Of leaves of healthful green, 
And thought of bowers, and blossoms fair, 
I frequently had seen. 

Some seeds of various kinds lay by — 

I knew not what they were — 
But, rudely turning o'er the soil, 

I strewed them thickly there ; 
And day by day I watched them spring 

From out the fertile earth. 
And hoped for many a lovely thing 

Of beauty and of worth. 

Bat as I marked their leaves unfold 

As weeds before my view, 
And saw how stubbornly and bold 

The thorns and nettles grew — 
I sighed to think that I had done, 

Unwittingly, a thing 
That where a beauteous bower should thrive 

But worthless weeds did bring. 

And thus I mused : the things we do, 

With httle heed or ken, 
May prove of worthless growth, and strew 

With thorns the path of men ; 
For httle deeds, like httle seeds, 
May flowers prove, or noxious weeds ! 



My Mother's Voiee. 



MY MOTHEB'S VOICE. 

A TBUX ZNOIDEirr. 

A GOOD lady, living in one of our large citieB, was passing 
a drinking-tayem just as the keeper was thrusting a 
young man out into the street. He was very pale, and his 
haggard face and wild eyes told that he was very far gone in 
the road to ruin, as, with oaths, he brandished his clenohed 
fists, threatening to be revenged upon the man who had ill-used 
him. 

He was so excited and blinded with passion, that he did 
not see the lady, who stood very near to him, until she laid 
her hand upon his arm, and spoke in her gentle, loving voice, 
asking what was the matter. 

At the first kind word, the young man started, as though a 
heavy blow had struck him, and turned quickly round, paler 
than before, and trembling from head to foot. He surveyed 
the lady for a moment, and then, with a sigh of relief, he 
said: 

" I thought it was my mother's voice, it sounded so strangely 
like it ! But her voioe has been hushed in death for many 
years." 

**Tou had a mother, then,'* said the lady, "and she loved 
you?" 

With the sudden revulsion of feeling which often comes to 
people of nervous temperament, the young man burst into 
tears, sobbing out ; 

'* Oh, yes, I had a mother, and she loved me. But sinoe 



she died all the world has been against me, and I am lost — 
lost for ever." ^ 

'* No, not lost for ever ; for God is merciful, and his pitying 
love can reach the chief of sinners," said the lady, in her low, 
sweet voice ; and the timely words swept the hidden chords of 
feeling, which had been long untouched, in the young man's 
hearty wakening a host of tender emotions which had been 
buried very deep beneath the rubbish of sin and crime. He 
had not heard for a long, long time, aught that so thrilled his 
innuwt soul as those words did now. 



I 
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More gentle \7ords the lady spoke, and when she passed oo 
her way the young man followed her. He marked the house 
which she entered, and wrote the name which was on the 
door-plate in his little memorandum-book. Then he walked 
slowly away, with a deep, earnest look on his white face, and 
deeper, more earnest feelings in his aching heart. 



Years glided by, and the gentle lady had quite forgotten the 
incident, when one day a stranger sent up his card, and 
desired to speak with her. Wondering much who it could be, 
she went down to the parlour, where she found a noble-looking, 
well- dressed man, who rose deferentially to meet her. 

** Pardon me, madam, for this intrusion ; but I have come 
many miles to thank you for the great service you rendered 
nie a few years ago," said he, in a trembling voice. 

The lady was puzzled and asked for an explanation, as she 
did not remember ever having seen the gentleman before. 

" I have changed so much," said the man, *' that you have 
quite forgotten me ; but though I only saw your face once, I 
am sure I should have recognised it anywhere. And your 
voice, too — it is so like my mother's ! " 

These last words made the lady remember the poor young 
man she had kindly spoken to in front of the drinking-tavem 
so long before, and she mingled her tears with those whioh 
were falling slowly over the man's cheeks. 

After the first gush of emotion had subsided, the gentleman 
sat down, and told the lady how those few gentle words had 
been instrumental in saving him, and making him what he 
was. 

" The earnest expression of, * No, not lost for ever,' followed 
me wherever I went," said he ; " and it always seemed that it 
was the voice of my mother speaking to me from the tomb. 
I repented of my many transgressions, and resolved to live as 
Jesus and my mother would be pleased to have me ; and, by 
the mercy and grace of God, I have been enabled in some 
good measure to do so." 
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THE STORY OF GILES JONSON. 

S. 0. Hall, F.S.A. 

{From " The Trial of Sir Jasper," a Temperance TcJe^ in vercs.) 

GILES Jonson was a plotif ;liraan : wtII to do: 
kn hoiK^st, thriving, yeoman ; that he knew: 
'Till neiglilu'Tiis kuw, and grievcfl to see, his fall: 
When at " Tlio Grapes " he ipt'iit his wages — all : 
And loft his wife at home to starve — and think 
How she could lay the home- curse -dbvil, Drink ! 
See him ! he issues from the human stj 
To tempt, by filthy lures, the passers-by. 
The artist paints him — lowest of the low : 
Alas ! Giles Jonson ! 'twas not always so ! 

A ministering angel was that wife — 

Patient, enduring, hopeful, prayerful, good ; 
Her husband was her very life of life ; 

And she withstood him, as a woman should, 
By tender, yielding, fond, and winning, ways — 
Ever a woman's weapons — when she prays. 
He saw her often smile, but seldom weep, 
Yet heard her words of sorrow in her sleep ; 
And soon the cheek was pale, the eyes were dim : 
He knew — he could not help but know — for him I 
But the good Pastor quench'd tlie fatal fire : 
And, Heaven -instructed, raised him from the mire. 

One day he said — his hand upon her arm — 

"I've taken it ! " With horhiu d alarm 

She questioned, " Giles 1 what li ivo you taken ?" thinking 

*Twas a more rapid poison lic'd been drinking. 

Hurrah I thank God! the devil, Drink, is laid! 

And not in vain that faithful woman pray'd. 

With joy and thankfulness of soiJ she wept 

When Giles was pledged — and well the pledge he kept. 

Again Giles Jonson was the " well-to-do ; " 

Again the thriving yeoman ; tlmt he knew : 

Proud of his honest work, his humble rank; 

Had money in his pockets and the bank. 

And she, his good wife, wore a silken gown. 

And in her hallowed pride walked through tb?, town. 

Passing, one day, the public-house again, 
He saw the landlord standing at his door. / 

Giles liiiip'd along as if in grief and pain. 
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" What ai'.*^ thee, Giles?" quoth landlord; with a sigh, 

" I've got a Inmp here," Jonson made reply, 

Placing hi? hand upon his manly thigh. 

" Come in.' snid landlord, " and I bet a croxra 

The lamp that troubles thee I'll bring it down." 

** I know thou would'st," said Giles, and gave a jump 

Full of .he vigour of the days of old. 
He tarn'd to leave the now abhorr6d place 

And from his pocket drew a purse of gold, 
Laugh'd, as he shook it in the landlord's face, 

And said, *' Fob that's the lump I " 

And let ths artist draw his picture now : 

Draw FABJiEB Jonson — home from his own plough ! 



THE LOCKSMITH'S MAN. 

Geubel. 

A LOCKSMITH had a workman bold, 
Bight slow at his file was he ; 
But when the dinner summons came, 

He hurried grievously. 
The first to dip in the porridge pot, 

And the last to get his fill. 
There was not auotlier in all the house 
Could eat with such hearty will. 

** Ho, workman mine,'' quoth his master once, 

*• This riddle now read, I pray : 
For all the days wherein I've Uved, 

1 still have heard men say : 
As a roan doth eat so wnrketh he ; 

'1 is not so with thee, I vow : 
For none have I seen ut work so siow, 

At feeding so fast as thou." 

"Ho, master minn," the .-.'orkman said, 

*'The reason sure is plain ; 
The dinner that'H quickly oaten up, 

Takes fourteen hours to gain, 
li i should eat the whole day long, 

>ior once leave off the while, 
1 warrant my jaws would as slowly work 

As yonder I ply my file." 

I 



lO Despair not! I 
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THE POETRY OP EARTH. 

Krats. 

THE poetiy of earth is never dead : 
When all the birds are faint with the hot smii 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will mn 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 
That is the grasshopper's — he takes the lead. 
In snmmer Inznry he is never done 
With his delights, for when tired ont with ftm. 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shi^lls 
The cricket's song — in warmtii increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half -lost. 
The grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 



DESPAIR NOT! 

William Dssw. 

"^uHB Temperance men, diflpel your fear, 
JL And chase away dull soirow; 
Though rough the path, yet perseTtiS^, 
For daybreak comes to-morr«w. 

Look! o'er yon mountain summits high. 
The temperance star is heaming; 

The clouds disperse ; the shadows fly; 
The golden light is streaming I 

Can ye despair, with such a sight ? 

With such a glorious vision? 
Nay I Heaven forbid ! be strong in might, 

Heed not the world's derision. 

Be men of progress ! men of faith! 

And keep right onward steering ; 
Travel along the rugged path 

Of duty, nothing fearing I 

'Twere cowardice to brook delay, 
Or waste the time in slumber ; 

Arise I and labour whUe ye may! 
Clear ye the useless lumber 1 



H«w down the deadly Upas tree ! 

Uproot foul dissipation I 
The drunkard from his fetters free, 

And Boberise the nation. 



THE CLOCK AND THE DIAL. 



IT happen'd on a cloudy morn, 
A self-conceited clock in scorn 
A dial thus bespoke : 
" My learned friend, if in thy power, 
Tell me exactly what's the hour, 
I am upon the stroke." 

The modest dial thus replied, 
** That point I cannot now decide, 

The sun is in the shade ; 
My information drawn from him, 
I wait till his enlightening beam 

Shall be again displayed." 

** Wait for him, then," returned the dock, 
•< I am not that dependent block 

His counsel to implore ; 
One winding serves me for a week, 
And hearken how the truth I speak — 
Ding, ding, ding, ding. Just fuur." 

While the boaster was deriding 
And magisterially deciding, 

A sunbeam, clear and strong, 
Showed on the line three-quarters more, 
And that the clock in striking four 

Had told his story wrong. 

On this the dial calmly said 

(More prompt t'advise than to upbraid), 

" Friend, go be regulated ; 
Thou answer'st without hesitation, 
But he who trusts thy calculation 

Will frequently be cheated. 

** Obserre my practice, shun pretence t 
Not confidence, but evidence 

An answer meet supplies ; 
Blush not to say, ' I cannot tell,' 
Not speaking much but speaking well, 

Denotes the truly wise.' 
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THE CHILDKEN'S PETITION. 

CiiABA L. Balfour. 

LOBD, onoe the little children came 
In old Jndea unto Thee, 
And we this day wonld do the same 
In love and deep humility. 

We are feeble, prone to stray, 
Lambs that need a Shepherd^s care ; 

The world is wide, and on our way 
There's many a tempting snare. 

Hold us, dear Saviour, with Thy hand 
Whene'er our feet would stray or slide ; 

Keep us a loving, hopeful band, 
Clinging for si^ety to Thy side. 

Lord, we believe, Thou still dost say — 

** I am the sheltering Rock ! 
Ask, and I'll be your guide and stay, 

Fear not, little flock 1 " 



THE DOMESTIC QUAEREL. 

Magkay. 

*• TTUSH, Joanna! 'tis quite certain 
Xl That the coifee was not strong ; 
Own your error, I'll forgive you, — 
"Why so stubborn in the wrong ?" 

" You'll forgive me ! Sir, I hate you ! 

You have used me like a churl ; 
Have my senses ceased to guide me ? 

Do you think I am a girl ? " 

" Ob, no ! you're a girl no longer, 
But a woman formed to please ; 

And it's time you should abandon 
Childish follies such as these." 

** Oh, I hate you ! but why vex me ? 

If I'm old, you're older still ; 
I'll no longer be your victim, 

And the creature of your will.'* 
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*• But, Joanna, why this pother ? 

It might happen I was wrong ; 
But, if common sense inspire me — 

Still, that coffee was not strong." 

" Common sense ! you never had it ; 

Oh, that ever I was born ! 
To be wedded to a monster 

Who repays my love with scorn.'* 

" Well, Joanna, we'll not quarrel. 

What's the use of bitter strife? 
But I'm sorry I am married — 

I was mad to take a wife.'* 

" Mad, indeed ! I'm glad you know it ; 

But, if law can break the chain, 
I'll be tied to you no longer 

In this misery and pain." 

" Hush, Joanna ! shall the serrants 

Hear you argue ever wrong ? 
Can you not have done with folly ? 

Own the coffee was not strong." 

" Oh ! you goad me past endurance, 
Trifling with my woman's heart ! 

But I loathe you, and detest you, — 
Villain 1 monster I let us part I *' 

Long this foolish quarrel lasted 

Till Joanna, half afraid 
That her empire was in peril, 

Summoned never-failing aid ; — 

Snmmon'd tears, in copious torrents, — 
Tears, and sobs, and piteous sighs ; 

Well she knew the potent practice, 
The artillery of the eyes. 

And it chanced as she imagined, 

Beautiful in grief was she, — 
Beautiful to best advantage. 

And a tender heart had he. 

Kneeling at her side, he soothed ber, 

** Dear Joanna ! I was wrong; 
Nevermore I'll contradict you — 

But, oh make my coffee strong ! ** 

[JBy fciful perminion of the Author. "l 
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THE MAGIC LAMP. 

H. Baooh. i 

A NKIE. **I wish I eonld be as happy as Mary Seymour 
-"• always is I " 

Haqbibt. " Well you might be if yon ^tdd get the ehami 
which she oanies with her." 

A. " And pray do yon believe in eharms? " 

H. '' TeS| in snoh charms as she has ; for it is the gift of no 
wizard or witch." 

A. '' Well, do tell me what the oharm is, and where she got 
it?" 

H. *' Oh, she didn't go a great way for it, thongh she had to 
labenr hard." 

A. " Labonr hard for it ? Why, I thonght charms came to 
persons, like fairy gifts, and not that they had to work for 
them." 

H. *' No ; if yon will look again into your fairy books, yon 
will find that those Incky beings which obtained fairy favours 
wrought a good while before they gained the gifts." 

A. '* Well, I do remember some stories, where some poor 
little girls worked hard for their parents, and were really good, 
and then received from the faiiy some strange charm to keep 
them ever happy." 

H. " I fancy the charm was not very strange, bnt like Mary 
Seymour's magic lamp." 

A. '* Magic lamp 1 Is that her oharm of happiness ? " 

H. "It is." 

A. "Pray, what is it?" 

H. " Why, it is a magic lamp that no wind can blow out, 
and no damp can make bum less brightly. It is always 
beautiful, and as pleasant as the sunshine." 

A. " Well, that is singular indeed ; for the lamp must have 
magic in it, if no wind can blow it out, no damp make it dim." 

H. '* It surely is a magic lamp ; but you can get it if yon 
will work hard enough." 

A. '* I am sure I am willing to work for it ; but would'nt it 
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be funny to carry it to school, and let the acholars see it 
burning biightly ? They'd think I was a witch.** 

H. "Well, if you had it, you would have much witchery 
over others. It costs nothing, for, as the poet says : 

There's not a cheaper thing on earth, 
I Nor yet ono half ho dear ; 

* 'Tis worth more than distinguish'd birth, 

Or thousands gained a-year; 
It lends the day a new delight ; 

Tis virtue's firmest shield ; 
And adds more beauty to the night 
Than all the stsrs may yield. 

It maketh poverty content, 

To sorrow whispers peaoe ; 
It is a gift from Heaven sent 

For mortals to increase : 
It meets you with a smile at mom ; 

It .lulls you to repose ; 
A flower for peer and peasant bom, 

An everlasting rose. 

A. "Do tell me, then, what is this magic lamp f " 

H. ** It is nothing more nor less than Good Temper ! ** 

What may this wondrous spirit be. 

With power unheard before — 
This eharm, this bright divinity ? 

Good temper — nothing more I 
Good temper I— ^is the choicest gift 

That woman 1 Omoward brings, 
And can the poorest peasant lift 

To bliss unknown to kings. 

A. ** dear me I That charm isn't to be got without 
working for it ; but a beautiful lamp it certainly is." 

H. *' Yes ; and it will well repay any effort made in gaining 
it ; for what can dampen the cheerful spirits, or put out the 
happy light, of a good temper ? " 

A. ** Nothing ! nothing ! and that is the reason, after all, 
why Mary is always so pleasant ; come what may, she is neyer 
cross : and you know, when she is coming, we always say, 
' Here comes sunshine." *^ 

H. ** Yes ; and would it not be well for those who envy net 
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I happineeS, to seek to make their dispositioiis tt^otis u^e hers? ** 
j A. " I tbink bo ; so let us earnestly strive t^ns to obtain tfaf 
magio lamp." 



TRUE COURAGE. 

A. Thubston. 

*rniS easy to stand on a vessel's d'^r.k, 
JL On a vessel, snng and trim. 
And to watch the foam from her flashing wake, 

And the rainbow bubbles swim ; 
It is easy enough to climb the mast 
When hushed the billows' war, 
And the zephyrs play 
With the pennon gay 
That floats from the highest spar. 

'Tis another thing in the murky night, 

By the snaky lightning's glare, 
To climb and to stand on the dizzy Lbight, 

When the tempest's arm is bare ; 
When the masts are bending low with the strain, 
And the canvas all is riven, 
And the angry blast 
Goes whirling past 
And the flying olouds of heaven. 

' Tis easy enough to be brave and true. 

With nothing to set us wrong ; 
When the sky above is a cloudless bluj, 

And the heart is full of song ; 
'Tis another thing when the stormy clouds 
Are darkening over head. 
When the angel of wrath 
Stoops o'er our path, 
And all above is as lead. 

Oh I the Christian who stands through Ms fiery yoath 

When the tempter's power is strong. 
And who will not barter God's holy tri^tsX 

For the proffered hire of wrong ; 
Oh ! bring not to him the warrior's meed — 
'Tis a fading wreath, and dim : 
Earth has no gem 
For the bright diadem 
That the Lord will give to him 1 
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THE DRUNKARD'S WIFE. 

Author or ** Sunshine and Shadow/' 

THE rain fell fast on the shattered roof, 
And. the wintry wind blew shrill 
Through the'broken panes, and creaky door, 
That shook, and was never still. 

The ashes whirled on the fireless hearth ; 

And over the slippery floor 
The dirt had gathered, and gathered still, 

It might be a year or more. 

Hard by, on a bed of loathsome rags— 

A strange unsightly heap — 
A little starving, shivering child 

Was crying itself to sleep : 

And oronching near — Oh I Heaven, that face ! 

The farrows of misery 
On every feature were ploughed so deep, 

'Twas hardly human to see. 

The hollow eyes had never a tear — 

The finger of dire despair 
Had painted wild, unspeakable woe 

In the cold and stony stare. 

No food was there for mother or babe ; 

Nothing to sell or to pawn ; 
She had begged — and then, with oath and blow, 

The hard-gathered mite was gone. 

And life to her seemed harder to bear 

Than the sharp and biting blast ; 
As she rooked her chilled form to and fro, 

Wishing that night were her last. 

0, woman and child, by God made fair 

As the angels are in bliss, 
What tongue can tell us the mystery 

Of ruin, and wrong like this ? 

And methought I heard with laughter peal 

Throughout all the courts of hell. 
As of mocking fiends that answered me— 

** The Demon of Drink can tell V 
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Turn, ye who go to the festive board 

To forget the ills of life ; 
Tarn once ere the wine has blinded yonr eyes. 

And look on the Drunkard^ a Wife. 

Tliat home was pleasant, for hope was there — 
That strong man's heart was glad, 

Before he tasted the poisonous draught 
Which maketh the wisest mad. 

And she, the desolate ! oucp the braid 
Lay smooth on her fair yoimg brow ; 

And laughter leaped from Iv^r »limpled cheek, 
But the drink had cursed her now. 

The last heart-throb— and tb.e pauper's grave, 

And her tale of woe is done ; 
But God looketh not with the eyes of man 

On the things beneath the sun. 

men — ^if ye have the hearts of men. 

Would that ye only knew. 
The man who withered that woman's soul, 

Learned Drink's first lessons from you. 



BROWN AND JONES. 



AS Brown and Jones one day walk'd out 
To view the country round, 
la merry mood they chatting stood, 
Hard by the village pound. 

Jones from his poke a shilling took. 

And said, '* I'll bet a penny, 
In a short space within tliiw place, 

m make this piece a j^aiinea." 

Upon the ground, within the pound, } 

The shilhng soon was thrown : 
** Behold," said Jones, " the tiling's made out, 

For there is one pound c>ne." 

«* I wonder not," says Brown, " that thought 

Should in your head bo found, 
Since that's the way your debts 3 on pay. 

One shilling in tlie pounds 
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FOR AN ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

E. J. Oliyeb. 

HEBE have we pitched our tent, and here we strive 
To plant some seed that, in the coming years, 
Shall grow and spread throughout the hnsy hive, 

Where men are toiling on, midst smiles and tears ; 
Some seed of good, that when the tree shall grow 
And spread its massive branches far and wide, 
Shall bear, through summer's heat and winter's snow, 
Bich fruit, that all may share — ^none be denied. 

Be ours the proud, the soul-exalting task, 

To search the wisdom of the by-gone time ; 
From Falsehood's face to tear the hateful mask, 

To aim to reach the noble and sublime ; 
From Poesy's wreath to cull the fairest flowers. 

From History's page inspiring lessons teach, 
To stamp some record on the passing hours. 

To practice always — rather than to preach. 

We have our motto blazoned on our shield, 

A good old motto, ** Onward" — may the day 
Be distant far, when one of us shall yield 

To aught of earth, and idly lingering stay. 
We ask your aid, be with us one and all. 

Who hate the wrong, and love to speed the right ; 
Till error's gloom, and sin's funereal pall 

Shall sink, submerged, in all-peiTading light. 



THE FISHERMAN'S CHILDREN. 

Chables Swain. 

SLOWLY the melancholy day 
In cloud and storm passed o'er. 
Fearful and wild the tall ships lay 

Off the rude Northumbrian shore — 
Mid the thunder's crash and the lightning's ray, 
And the dashing ocean's roar. 

And many a father's heart beat high 

With an aching fear of woe. 
Ah lio gazed upon the ghastly sky 

And heard the tempest blow. 
Or watched with sad and anxious eye 

The warring waves below. 
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Oh, many a monmfnl mother wept^ 

And closer fondly prest 
The babe that soft and sweetly slept 

Upon her troubled breast, 
While every honr that lingering crept 

Her agonies oonfest. 

And one upon a couch was laid 

In deep and helpless pain ; 
Two children sought her side and pla} edf 

And strove to cheer in vain — 
'Till breathlessly and half afraid 

They listened to the rain. 

" *Tis a rough sea your father braves,** 

The afflicted mother said ; 
** Pray that the Holy One that saves 

May guard his precious head : 
May shield him from the wrecking waves, 

To aid ye when I'm dead.'* 

Then low the children bended there, 

With clasped hands to implore 
That God would save them from despair 

And their loved sire restore : 
And the heavens heard that quiet prayer 

Mid all the tempest's roar ! 

*Twas eve, and cloudlessly at last 

The sky in beauty gleamed; 
O'er snowy sail and lofty mast 

The painted pennon streamed : 
Tke danger and the gloom had past 

Like horrors only dreamed. 

Swift to the desolated beach 

The fisher's children hied, 
But far as human sight could reach. 

No boat swept o'er the tide. 
Still on they watched, and with sweet hpccch 

To banish grief they tried. 

Long, long they sat, when low a light 

And distant speck was seou, 
Small as the smallest star oi uight 

When night is most serpue : 
But to the fisher's boy thai sight 

A sight of bliss had been. 
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*' It comes !" he cried, " onr father's boat I 

See I sister, by yon stone I 
Not there — not there — still more remote — 

I know the sail's our own: 
Look, look again : they nearer float I 

Thanks ! thanks to God alone I " 

Four happy grateful hearts were those 

That met at even-fall ; 
The mother half forgot her woes 

And kissed and blessed them all. 
" Praised, praised," she said, *' be Ho who shows 

Sweet mercy when we call." 

[By kind permission of the Author.] 



OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD. 

I. T. HOPPEB. 

XXTILLIAM SAVERY was a tanner by trade, but remarked 
' '^ by all who knew him as a man who *' walked humbly 
with his God." One night a quantity of hides were stolen 
from his tannery ; and he had reason to believe that the thief 
was a quarrelsome drunken neighbour, whom I will call John 
Smith. The next week the following advertisement appeared 
in the county newspaper : — 

TT7H0EVER Stole a lot of Hides on the Fifth of the preeent Month 
V V Is hereby infonned tliat Uie Owner has m idncere wish to be his 
friend. If poverty tempted him to tliis frtl«e at'.'n the owner will keep 
the whole tranaactiou secret, and ■vill gladly put liim in the way <n 
oMaining money by means more likely to bring him peace of mind. 

This singular advertisement attracted considerable attention ; 
but the culprit alone knew whence the benevolent offer came. 
When he read it, his heart melted within him, and he was 
filled with contrition for what he had done. A few nights 
afterward, as the tanner's family was about retiring to rest, 
they heard a timid knock ; and when the door was opened 
there stood John Smith, with a load of hides on his shoulder. 
Without looking up, he said : — 

(( I've brought these back, Mr. Savery. Where shall I put 
themf" 
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" Wait till I can light a lantern, and I will go to the ham 
with thee," he replied: " then perhaps thon wilt come in and 
tell me how this happened ; we will Ree what can be done for 
thee." 

As soon as they were gone ont his wife prepared some hot 
eoffee, and placed pies and meat on the table. W'Ik^ii they 
retnmed from the bam she said : 

»• Neighbour Smith, I thought some hot sup^ier would be 
good for thee." 

He tm-ued his back toward her and would not speak. After 
leaning a}<:iiiiist the fire-place in silence for a moment, he s;ud, 
in a choke. I voice : 

**It is the first time I ever stole anything, and I have felt 
veiy bad about it. I donH know how it is. I am sure I 
didn't tliiuk once that I should ever come to be what I am ; 
but I iuok to drinking, and then to quarrel liug. Since I 
began to go down hill everybody gives me a kick ; you ai-e the 
first man who has ever offered mo a helping hand. My wife 
is sickly, and my children are starving. You have sent them 
many a mL'al, (rod bless you! and yet I stole the hides from 
you, meaning tu sell them the first chance I could get. But 
I tell you the tiuth when I say that it is the first time I was 
ever a thief." 

"Let it be the last, my friend," replied "William Savery; 
** the secret shall remain between ourselves. Thou art still 
yonng, and it is in thy power to make up for lost time. 
Promise me that thou wilt not drink any intoxicating Uquor 
for a year, and I will employ thee to-morrow at good wages. 
Perhaps we may find some employment for thy family also. 
The little boy can, at least, pick np stones. But eat a bit now 
and drink some hot coffee ; perhaps it will keep thee from 
eraving anything stronger to-night. Doubtless thou wilt find 
it hard to abstain at first ; but keep up a brave heart, for the 
sake of thy wife and children, and it wiU soon become easy. 
When thou hast need of coffee, tell Maiy, and she will always 
give it thee." 

The poor fellow tried to eat and drink, bat the food seemed 
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to choke li'iu. After an ineHecUial effort to compose his 
excited feelings, ho boweJ his head on the table and wept like 
a child. 

After awhile he ate and drank with good appetite ; and 
his host parted with him for the night with this kindly 
exhortation — 

" Try to do well, John ; and thou wilt always find a friend 



in me." 



He entered his employ the next day, and remained with 
him many years — a sober, honest, and faithful man. The 
secret of the theft was kept between them ; but after John's ! 
death \Villiam Savory sometimes told the story to prove that 
evil might be overcome with good. 



NOVEMBER FOG. 

Thomas Hood. 
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sun — no moon — 
No mom — no noon — 
No dawn — no dusk — no proper time of day^ — 
No sky — ^no earthly view — 
j No distance looking blue — 

No road — ^no street — no t'other side the way — 
No end to any row — 
No indications where the crescents go-* 
No top to any steeple — 
No recognitions of familiar people — 
No courtesies for showing 'em- 
No knowing 'em I — 
No travelUng at all — no locomotion — 
No inkling of the way — no motion — 
" No go " — by land or ocean — 
No mail — no port — 
No news from any foreign court — 
'No park — no ring — no afternoon gentility — 
No company — no nobility — 
No warmth — no cheerfulness — no healthful ease — 

No comfortable feel in any member — 
No shade — no shine — no buttterflies — no bees- 
No fruits — no flowers, no leaves, no trees — 
November ! 
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THE BOY AND THE PUMP, 

c. 0. 

A LITTLE boy had sought the pomp, 
From whence the sparkling water burst, 
And drank with eager joy the draught 

That kindly quenched his raging thirst ; 
Then gracefully he touched his cap — 
*' I tha ik you, lir. Pump," he said, 
"For thi ■> uioe diink you've given me !*' 
(This Lttle boy had been well bred.) 

Then said the Pump : '* My lit tie man, 

You're welcome to what I have done ; 
But I am not the one to thank, 

I only let the Water run." 
" Oh, then," the Uttle fellow said 

(Polite he always meant to be), 
** Cold Water, please accept my thanVa, 

You have been very kind to me." 

•* Ah," said Cold Water, " don't thank me; 

Far up the hill-side lives the Spring 
That sends me forth with generous hand 

To gladden every living thing." 
« m thank the Spring, then," said the boy ; 

And gracefully he bowed bis head ; 
** Oh, don't thank me, my little man," 

The Spring with silvery accents said — 

'* Oh, don't thank me — for what am I 

Without the Dew and Summer Kain ? 
Without their aid I ne'er could queuch 

Your thirst, my little boy, again." 
•* Oh, well, then ! " said the little boy, 

** I'll gladly thank the Bain and Dew." 
" Pray, don't thank us — ^without the Sun 

We oould not fill one cup for you." 

«* Then, Mr. Sun, ten thousand thanks 

For all that you have done for me." 
** Stop ! " said the Sun, with blushing face, 

" My little fellow, don't thank me ; 
*Twas from the Ocean's mighty stores 

I drew this draught I gave to thee." 
" Oh, Ocean, thanks! " tiben said the boy. 

It echoed back, ** Not imto me— 
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*' Not nnto me, but unto Him 

Who formed the depths in which I lie ; 
Go« give thy thanks, my little boy, 

To Him who will thy wants supply.'' 
The boy took off his cap, and said, 

In tone so gentle and subdued : 
*' God, I thank Thee for this gift— 

Thou art the Giver of all good." 
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BE firm, be bold, be strong, be true, 
And dare to stand alone ; 
Stand for the right whatever ye do, 
Though helpers there be none. 

Kay, bend not to the swelling surge 

Of popular sneer and wrong : 
'Twill bear thee on to ruin's verge, 

With current wild and strong. 

Stand for the right 1 Humanity 

Implores, with groans and tears. 
Thine aid to break the festering links 

That bind her toiling years. 

Stand for the right ! Though falsehood rcigu. 

And proud lips coldly sneer, 
A poisoned arrow cannot wound 

A conscience pure and clear. 

Stand for the right, and with clean hands 

Exalt the truth on liigli ; 
Thou'lt find waiin sympalhising hearts 

Among the passers-by. 

Men whu have seen, and thought, and felt, 

And yet could hardly dure 
The battle's bi-nnt, but by thy side 

Will every danger share. 

Stand foi the right, proclaim it loud : 

Thou'lt find an asweriiig tone 
In honest hearts, and thon no more 

Be doomed to stand alone. 
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IVY-WEEATHED BACCHUS. 

T. J. 

WELL might the men of classic fame 
The head with ivj^ twine 
Of him the Baccliaualians name 
The deity of wine 1 

For ivy climbs the crumbling wall 

To gi-asp its helpless prey, 
And spreads its dark deceitful pall 

To decorate decay. 

And wine will circle round the brain, 

And bind the loftiest mind, 
Till what could penetrate the stars 

liies desolate and blind. 

Then spurn the cup, it is not worth 

A soul's great sacrifice : 
The wine will sink into the earth, 

The soul will heavenward rise. 



GOOD NIGHT ! AND GOOD MORNING ! 

LoitD Houghton. 

FAIE little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see; 
Then smooth -id hn- work, and folded it right, 
And said, "Dear Work ! Good night ! Good night ! " 
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Such a number of rooks ciime over her head 
Crying •' Caw ! caw ! " on their way to bed ; * 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
** Little black things ! Good night ! Good night I " 

The horses noifj:hed, and the oxen lowed ; 

The sheep's " Bieat ! bleat ! " came over the road ; 

All seeming to say, with a (juiet delight, 

" Good Uttle girl ! Good night 1 Good night 1 " 

She did not say to the sun " Good night ! " 
Though she saw hiui thero, like a ball of light ; 
For she knew he had Goil's time to keop 
All over the world, and never could sleep. 
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The tall pink foxglove bowed his head — 
The violets curtsied and went to bed ; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 
And said, on her knees, her favourite prayer. 

And while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it was day, 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

" Good morning 1 Good morning ! our work is begun ! 

[By kind permuslon of the Author.'] 
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LOST, AND FOUND. 

Alice Cabt. 

ABOOF so tight, and a hearth so bright, 
Id tlie time of the rain and frost ; 
And a nice soft bed for his weary head — 
Ah! these are what he has lost I 

Neighbours and friends, to make him amends 
When his sky with clouds was crossed, 

And the honour and trust of the good and just,- 
Ah ! these are what ^e has lost ! 

A wife whose love shone rubies above, 
"When his heart was torn and tos> ed ; 

And children whose ways refloctod liitj ruaitr, — 
Ah ! these are what he has lost ! 



A purse without gold, a hearth that if- cold. 
And a heart that aches like a wound ; 

The signs of disgrace in his eye and face, — 
Ah ! these are i^hat he has found i 

A mind that is wrecked by his own neglect, 

And a will evil habit has bound ; 
A tongue slow to speak, and a hand that is weak, — 

Ah I these are what he has found ! 

Some ragged clothes, and a great red nose, 

And the right to be called a sot ; 
A big brown jug, and a pewter pint-mug, 

Ah ! these ai'e all he has got 1 



28 Moderation versus Abstinence, 

I- MODEEATION versus ABSTINENCE. 

GouBiM Alfbep. 

k DEBATE FOB SEYBN BOYS. 



[Qiiestion for disenssion : *' That the modente nse of inioxicftiiiig 
drinks is injnriotis both to the body and the sooL"] 



/HHAIBMAN: "Gentlemen, — We have met together this 
^^ evening to discuss a most important question ; it will be 
my business as chairman to do my best to maintain order, and 
to gain for both parties a lair hearing. I will simply ask yon 
to speak with moderation, and to bring forth as many facts as 
possible. I have much pleasure therefore in calling upon the 
first speaker, who will open the debate on the question: 
* That the moderate use of intoxicating drinks is injurious 
both to the body and the soul.' " 

FiBST Speaker : *' Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — ^I think 
the question before us is one of extreme simplicity, and my 
remarks will therefore be as brief as possible. I rise to 
maintam that what is usually termed the moderate use of 
intoxicating drinks has an injurious effect upon the physical 
and spiiitual faculties of man. Does not everyone know that the 
man that is stimulated for the moment, suffers afterwards a 
great depression, and that he is compelled to drink again to 
keep up the excitement. There is a subtle poison in the 
f^rink — ^alcohol — which corrupts the blood, and a man who has 
alcohol in his system is more liable to take a fever, or to suffer 
from the effects of accident, than the teetotaler. Gentlemen, 
for these simple reasons, I say that moderate drinking is 
injurious to the body. On the other part of my subject I 
might say a great deal, but time will not permit me. First : 
Moderate drinking is injurious to the soul, because it often 
leads to immoderate diinking— all drunkards were once 
moderate drinkers. Secondly : Moderate drinking is injxirious 
to the soul, because by its influence many young people are 
led to the daucing-room and other evil places, and thus the 
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good advice of parents and teachers is forgotten. Thirdly: 
If in our daily prayers we ask not to be led into temptation, 
it is a dangerons action to take that into our system which may 
rob us of reason, and place ns in the midst of most dreadful 
evils. Gentlemen, I offer yoa these few brief and simple 
reasons; I might enlarge upon them, but I will not occupy 
more of your time. I trust you will all support the motion.'' 
(Cheers.) 

Second Speaker: *»Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— My 
learned opponent, who has just taken his seat, seems to 
imagine that he is to have the whole matter to himself, but 
I know you better than to suppose that you wUl be led 
away by his unreasonable statements. (Cheers.) You 
are asked to believe that the mere taking of a glass of 
beer at dinner or supper sets the whole machinery of the 
body out of order ; if this is the case how many people there 
must be whose bodies, like my friend's arguments, are all out 
of order, and what a set of rogues the doctors must be to 
order us beer when we are unwell. (Ironical cheers.) Men 
take to beer quite as naturally as ducks take to water. Why 
does the coal-porter, sweating under his heavy load, refresh 
himself with a good glass of beer ? Why does the blacksmith 
hide his black face in a quart of fine old stout ? Why does 
the working man, the scholar, and the poet take strong drink? 
Because they find something in it that gives strength and 
power to do their daily duty. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I can 
point you to many strong men who take moderately of strong 
drink, and who have not fallen into drunkenness. Because I 
take a glass of beer with my dinner am I therefore robbed of 
my self-possession, and made unable to resist the infinences 
of the dancing-room and other evil places ? Gentlemen, I do 
not trust to cold water to help me out of these difiicultics, if 
my learned opponent does. All things were sent foi' our use; 
my motto is, * Moderation in all things.' I believe in the 
Apostolic injunction, * Let your moderation be known unto 
all men,* and I call upon you to vote for liberty, ?rloriou8 
liberty — and the opposition of tyranny and teetotalism.*' 

(Cheers.) 

I 
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Thibd Spbaeeb : ** Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — ^I am 
not much accustomed to public speaking, bnt I cannot allow 
the disgraceful and ridiculous remarks of the last speaker to 
pass tmnotioed. (Hear, hear.) Are we here to-night to have 
onr reason insulted ? Are we here to-night to be talked to as 
if we were a lot of school boys without any knowledge of tlie 
subject under discussion ? (Question, question.) 

Second Spbaxbb : " Mr. Chairman, I rise to order.*' 

Chaibman: **The speaker will no doubt return to the 
matter in hand after this reminder." 

Thibo Speakeb : " Gentlemen, — ^I shall support the first 
speaker, because I believe that his remarks concerning the 
effects of alcohol on the system are perfectly in accordance 
with truth. I will ask my friend the apostle of the publicans 
if he will define moderation. What is it ? (Hear, hear.) Is 
it one glass, or two glasses, or three glasses, or twenty 
glasses f There are some men who could drink almost a barrel 
of beer and not feel much the worse, while others could not 
take a glass of Old Tom without feeling three-sheets in the 
wind, while another glass would make them embrace the 
lamp-post with aU the affection of a lover. What is modera- 
tion to one man, is intoxication to another. Gentlemen, 
what is moderation ? I shall make no friends with modera- 
tion until I thoroughly know his character." (Cheers.) 

FouBTH Speaesb: "Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — ^The 
last speaker, though the enemy of both moderation and 
immoderation, is — ^like most teetotalers — very immoderate in 
his language. Wine drinking, gentlemen, is as old as Noah. 
All through the Bible we read of wine drinking. Timothy 
was commanded by the Apostle to take a little moderately. 
Gentlemen, because some men choose to drink to excess, am 
I therefore to deny myself one of the good creatures of God ? 
There are gluttons in the world, am I therefore to starve 
myself ? There are people in the world who dress extrava- 
gantly, am 1 therefore to dress like a Quaker? There are 
hundreds of ministers who take a little strong drink, and it 
does them good. I trust you will vote against this motion.** 
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Fifth Speaker : " Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — ^I am 

perfeotly convinced that there is sufficient intelligence on this 

platform to see through the flimsy arguments of the gentleman 

who has just sat down. The comparisons he has made 

between drunkenness and gluttony, and the remarks he made 

on the scriptural aspect of this question are ho monstrously 

absurd, that I will only ask your indulgence for one minute 

to quickly dispatch them. ' Wine is as old as Noah ; * true, 

bnt water is as old as Adam. (Cheers.) Was the wine a 

blessing to Noah ? The Bible is full of warnings to those who 

are exposed to the temptations of the drink. ' Wine is a 

mocker;* * Woe unto him that giveth his neighbour drink.' 

And we are warned not even to *look upon the wine.' 

Gentlemen, is it wise to drink moderately ? Ask the drunkard 

reeling to and fro in our streets ; ask the criminal standing at 

the bar of justice; ask the raving maniac; ask the starving 

mother and the weeping children ; what do they say ? With 

one voice they cry — * Touch not, taste not, handle not the 

acoursed drink.' (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, where do the 

dronkards come from ? From the teetotalers ? No ! From 

the Bands of Hope ? No ! Where then ? From the ranks of 

the moderate drinkers ! Is it wise to have a leak in the ship ? 

No f the leak will grow larger. Is it wise to have a smouldering 

rag in the house? No, the rag may burst forth into a blaze ! 

Gentlemen, he who supports moderate drinking helps to 

support dnmkenness. I appeal to you, gentlemen, to have 

clean hands, let the drink alone, now and for ever." 

Sixth Speaker : " Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — After 
the eloquent speech of the last speaker, one feels that it is 
hardly necessary to make any further ren«arks ; but I should 
just like to say that in the course of my experience I have 
found more opposition to our temperance work from Christian 
people who drink moderately, than from those persons who 
do not profess Christianity. We are told that we put teetotalism 
in the place of the Gospel; this is a gross libel which we loudly 
deny. We hold out our hands to save the children. We know 
that when they go forth from the Sunday school to places of , 
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business, ihey will find great and terrible temp^ationB on 
erery hand ; if they are members of onr Bands of Hope, ibey 
will be safe from the greatest of those enemies — strong drink. 
(Oheers.) We do not tell them to trast in the pledge, bat to 
rely upon God and the merits of our Saviour. * Woe be unto 
that man who shall hurt one of Christ's little ones, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neok, 
and that he were cast into the sea.* " 

Chaibicah : *' Since we have all had an oppoi-tunity of 
expressing our opinions, I will now call upon the opener to 
reply." 

FiBST Speaseb : " Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I thank 
Jrou very much for the opportunity of replying to the argu- 
ments of my opponents. My philosophical fiiend informs 
you that men take naturally to beer. This I say is quite a 
mistake. Prinking strong drink — like smoking — ^is a forced 
habit, and not a natural one. I am told that there are strong 
and good men who are moderate drinkers — this is perfectly 
true, but we must remember that these men are not strong 
and good because of their moderate drinking ; they are strong 
and good in spite of it. (Hear, hear.) They would be stronger 
and better without it. Many ministers take wine moderately, 
some, alas ! take it immoderately, but the greater number of 
real, earnest, good ministers are on our side, and the greater 
number of genuine Sunday school teachers. Gentlemen, I 
pray you haye nothing to do with this traffic which blights 
and ruins so many happy homes. Let us cry death to King 
Alcohol, let us attack the great castle of Bacchus, let us climb 
its walls, let us mount its turrets, and the day shall dawn 
when no drunkard shall walk our streets, and our country 
shall be free from the tyranny of the drink." (Cheers.) 

CHAiBifAH : " It is now my pleasure to put the motion, 
* That the moderate use of strong drinks is injurious both to 
the body and the soul.* So many of you as are in favour 
of the motion, signiify the same in the usual way— [they hold 
up their right hands,] Gentlemen, the motion is carried 
nnanimouBly." 
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THEKE'S A SPIRIT IN MAN! 

J. S. 

T HEBE'S a spirit in man I in Natnrc'3 page 
He reads of a goodly heritage ; 
There is gladness abroad on the whispering breeze, 
And a smile of joy on the crimson seas : 
There are notes of bliss in woods and bowers, 
And the forest streams are fringed with flowers ! 
And yet, in a world so rich and rare, 
Sorrow walks hand in hand with care. 
For Vice broods o*er that lovely scene, 
And poisons the bliss that else had been ! 

There's a spirit in man ! let us never forget, 
And its powers shall rescue the nation yet. 
Shall a people that fetter the lightning's wing, 
Not triumph over the wine-cup's sting ? 
Shall the race so proved upon Alma's hill, 
Be cowed by the might of Aiq Vat and Still ? 
No ! the traffic shall yet be the wide world's scorn ; 
The battle shall yet to the gate be borne ! 
Nor yield in the presence of Britain's curse, 
One foot to the greed of the vender's purse. 

There's a spirit in man ! Shall it cringe and bo^v 

To the men of the bold and shameless brow. 

Who hiive scattered ar<)uud, from sea to sea. 

The curse of drink, like a leprosy ? 

Shall we look unmoved at the piled-up wealth 

Baised on the ruin of hope and health, 

On the hollowed cheeks of our drink-made slaves, 

On the hearts that lie crushed in pauper graves ; — 

Or make the curse of the traffic known. 

In burning words and in thunder- tone ! 

There's a spirit in man ! and that spirit's voice 
Full soon shall «Urect the people's choice ; 
On a firmer stay than an arm4d band 
Bests the future glory of Fatherland ; 
For it needs not that dread seas of blood 
Should cleanse the world from its babyhood I 
But Error must die, and the Maine Law be 
The law of the isles that rule the sea. 
Ere Truth, in the triumph of Nature's plan. 
Bind the Spirit of Love to the Spirit of Man ! 
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CHOICE OP COMPANIONS. 

Hebdeb. 

ADBOP of ram fell on a glowing iron : 
It hissed and was no more. 
Another fell into a fragrant flower : 

And glittered long as dew. 
A third dropped jnst within a mnscle-shell : 

And there became a pearl. 
Son, fancy not that friendship with the bad. 
With the indifferent, or with the good, 
Can be all one to thee. 



THE WITTY WIVES OP WEINSBERG. 

BUBOBB. 

WHICH way to Weinsberg? Neighbour, say ! 
'Tis snre a famous city ; 
It must have cradled, in its day, 
Full many a maid of noble clay, 
And matrons, wise and witty ; 
And if ever marriage should happen to me, 
A Weinsberg dame my wife shall be. 

King Coni-ad once, historians say, 

Fell out with this good city ; 
So down he came, one luckless day — 
Horse, foot, dragoons — ^in stem array — 

And cannon — more's the pity ! 
Around the walls the artilleiy roared. 
And bursting bombs their fuiy poured. 

But nought the little town could scare ; — 

Then, red with indignation. 
He bade the herald straight repair 
Up to the gates, and thunder there 

The following proclamation : 
*' Rascals ! when I your town do take, 
No Hving thing shall save its neck ! '* 

Now when the herald's trumpet sent 

These tidings through the city, 
To every house the death-knell went : 
Such murder-cries the hot air rent 

Might move the stones to pity : 
Then bread grew dear ; but good advice 
Could not be had for any price. ^ 
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Tet oft when connscl, deed, and prayer, 

Had all proved uuaTailing ; 
When hope hung trembling on a haijr, 
How oft has woman's wit been there, 

A refuge never failing ! 
For woman's \vit and papal fraud 
Of olden time were famed abroad. 

A youthful dame : praised be her name \ 

Last night had seen her plighted : 
Whether in waking hour or dream, 
Conceived a rare and novel scheme 

Which all the town delighted : 
"NVhich you, if you think otherwise, 
Have leave to laugh at and despise. 

At midnight hour when culverin 
And gun and bomb were sleeping. 

Before the camp, with mournful mien. 

The lovliest embassy were seen 
All kneeling low, and weeping. 

So sweetly, plaintively, they prayed, 

But no reply save this, was made : 

*' The women have free leave to go, 
Each with her choicest treasure, 
But let the knaves, their hnsbauds, know 
That unto them the king will show 

The weight of his displeasure." 
With these sad terms the lovely train 
Stole weeping from the camp again. 

But when the morning gilt the sky, 
What happened? Give attention : 

The city gates wide open tiy, 

And all the wives come trutlguig by, 
Eajh bearing — need I mention? — • 

Her own dear husband on her back. 

All snugly seated in a sack. 

Full many a sprig of court, the joke 

Not relishing, protested : 
And urged the king ; but Conrad spoke — 
** A monarch's word must not be broke," 

And there the matter rested. 
" Bravo ! " he cried, *' ha, ha ! Bravo ! 
Our lady guessed it would be so." 
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He pardoned all, and gave a ball. 

That night, at royal qoarters, 
The fiddles squeaked, the trumpets blew, 
And up and down the dancers flew, 

Court sprigs with city daughters : 
B*en the mayor's wife — rarest sight !^ 
Danced with the shoemaker that uight. 



THE TRUE LADDIE. 

Julia M. Thateb. 

HEKE'S a laddie, bright and fair. 
And his heart is free from care ; 
Will he ever, do you think. 
Learn to smoke, and chew, and drink f 
Make a furnace of his tlm)at. 
And a ** chimney of his nose,'' 
In his pocket not a groat. 
Elbows out and ragged toes? 

Here's a laddie, full of glee, 

And his step is light and free ; 

Will he ever, do you think. 

Mad with thirst, and crazed with dxink, 

Stagger wildly down the street ; 

Wallow in the mire and sleet ; 

Hug the lamp-post, and decliure 

Snc^es are writhing in his haix t 

Not an ill this laddie knows, 
And his breath is like the rose ; 
WiU he ever, do you think. 
Poisoned by the cursed drink, 
Fever burning in his veins, 
Soul and body racked with pains^ 
Sink into a drunkard's grave, 
Few to pity — none to save ? 

No ; this laddie, honour bright. 
Swears to love the true and right ; 
Keep his body pure and sweet. 
For an angel's dwelling meet ; 
Never, never will he sup 
Horrors from the drunkard's cup ; 
Never in the ** flowing bowl ! '* 
WiU he drown his angel-soal. 
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THE DEUNKAED'S DEATH. 

Chables Dickens. 

** "T" ISTEN to me, father/' he said, in a tono that made the 
-■— ' dmnkard's flesh creep. "My brother's blood, and 
mine is on your head : I never had a kind look, or word, or 
care, from you, and, alive or dead, I never will forgive you. 
Die when you will, or how, I will be with you. I speak as a 
dead man now, and I warn you, father, that as surely as you 
must one day stand before your Maker, so surely shall your 
children be there, hand in hand, to cry for judgment again Ht 
you." He raised his manacled hands in a threatening attitude, 
fixed his eyes on his shrinking parent, and 8l6wly left the 
room ; and neither father nor sister ever beheld him more on 
this side of the grave. 

When the dim and misty light of a winter's morning 
penetrated into the narrow court, and struggled through the 
begrimed window. Warden awoke from his heavy sleep, and 
found himself alone. He rose and looked round him ; the 
old flock mattress on the floor was undisturbed ; everything 
was just as he remembered to have seen it last : and there 
were no cdgns of any one, save himself, having occupied the 
room during the night. He inquired of the other lodgers, 
and of the neighbours, but his daughter had not been seen or 
heard of. He rambled through the streets, and scrutinized 
each wretched face among the crowds that thronged them, 
with anxious eyes. But his search was fruitless, and he 
returned to his garret when night came on, desolate and 
weary. . . She had left him at last to starve alone. He 
ground his teeth, and cursed her ! 

He begged his bread from door to door. Every halfpenny 
he could wring from the pity or credulity of those to whom he 
addressed himself, was spent in the old way. A year passed 
over his head ; the roof of a gaol was the only one that had 
sheltered him for many months. He slept under archways 
and in brickfields — anywhere, where there was some warmth 
or helter from the cold and rain. But in the last stage of 
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poTerty, disease, and houseless want, he was a drunkard still- 

At last, one bitter night, he sunk down on a door-step faint 
and ill. The premature decay of vice and profligacy had worn 
him to the Lone. Ilis cheeks were hollow and livid ; his eyes 
were sunken, and their sight was dim. His legs trembled 
beneath his weight, and a cold shiver ran through every limb. 

And pow the long-forgotten scenes of a mis- spent life 
crowded thick and fast upon him. He thought of the time 
when he had a home — a happy, cheerful home— and of those 
who peopled it, and flocked about him then, until the forms 
of his elder children seemed to rise from the grave, and 
stand about him — so plain, so clear, and so distinct they were, 
that he could touch and feel them. Looks that he had long 
forgotten wore fixed upon him ouce more ; voices long since 
hushed in death sounded in his ears like the music of village 
bells. But it was only for an instant. The rain beat heavily 
upon him ; and cold and huuger were gnawing at his heart 
again. 

He rose and dragged his feeble limbs a few paces further. 
The street was silent and empty, the few passengers who 
passed by, at that late hour, hurried quickly on, and his 
tremulous voice was lost in the violence of the stonn. Again 
that heavy chill struck through liis frame, and his blood 
seemed to stagnate beneath it. He coiled himself up in a 
projecting doorway and tried to sleep. 

But sleep had fled from his dull and glazed eyes. His mind 
wandered strangely, but he was awake and conscious. The 
well-known shout of drunken mirth sounded in his ear, the 
glass was at his lips, the board was covered with choice rich 
food — ^they were before him ; he could see them all ; he had 
but to reach out his hand and take them — and, though the 
illusion was reality itself, he knew that he was sitting alone 
in the deserted street, watching the raindrops as they pattered 
on the stones, that death was coming upon him by inches, 
and that there were none to care for or to help him. 

Suddenly he started up in the exti'emity of terro.f lie had 
heard his own voice shouting in the night air, he knew not, 
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\rhat or why. Kark ! a groan — another ! His senses were 
leaving hhn ; half-formed and incoherent words burst from 
his lips ; and his hands sought to tear and lacerate his flesh. 
He was going mad and he shrieked for help till his voice 
failed him. 

He raised his head and looked up the long dismal street. 
He recollected that outcasts like himself, condemned to 
wander day and night in those dreadful streets, had sometimes 
gone distracted with their own loneliness. He remembered 
to have heard many years before that a homeless wretch had 
once been found in a soUtary comer, sharpening a rusty 
knife to plunge into his own heai't, preferring death to that 
endless weary wandering to and fro. In an instant his resolve 
was taken, his Umbs received new life ; he ran quickly from the 
spot, and paused not for breath until he reached the river- 
side. 

He crept softly down the steep stone stairs that led from 
the commencement of Waterloo Bridge down to the water's 
level. He crouched into a corner and held his breath as 
the patrol passed. Never did prisoner's heart throb with the 
hope of liberty and life half so eagerly as did that of the 
wretched man at the prospect of death. The watch passed 
close to him, but he remained unobserved ; and after waiting 
till the sound of footsteps had died away in the distance he 
cautiously descended, and stood beneath the gloomy arch that 
forms the landing place from the river. 

The tide was in, and the water flowed at his feet The 
rain had ceased, the wind was lulled, and all was for the 
moment still and quiet — so quiet, that the slightest sound on 
the opposite bank, even the rippling of the water against the 
barges that were moored there, was distinctly audible to his 
ear. The stream stole languidly and slugglishly on. Strange 
and fantastic forms rose to the surface, and beckoned him to 
approach; dark gleaming eyes peered from the water, and 
seemed to mock his hesitation, while hollow murmurs fi'om 
behind urged him oni^ards. He retreated a few paces, took 
a short run, a desperate leap, and plunged into the river. 
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Not live seconds bad passed when he rose to the water's 
suiface — ^bnt what a change had tak«n place in that short 
time, in all his thoughts and feelings ! Life — ^life — ^in any 
form, poverty, misery, starvation — anything bat death. He 
fought and struggled with the water that closed over his head, 
and screamed in agonies of terror. The curse of his own son 
rang in his ears. The shore — ^but one foot of dry ground — ^he 
could almost touch the step. One band's breadth nearer, and 
he was saved — but the tide bore him onward under the dark 
arches of the bridge, and he sank to the bottom. 

Again he rose, and struggled for life. — For one instant — 
for one brief instant — the buildings on the river's bank, the 
lights on the bridge through which the current had borne 
him, the black water, and the fast flying clouds, were distinctly 
visible — once more he sunk and once again he rose. Bright 
flames of fire shot up from earth to heaven and reeled before 
his eyes, while the water thundered in his ears, and stunned 
him with its furious roar. 

A week afterwards the body was washed ashore, some miles 
down the river, a swollen and disfigured mass. Unrecognised 
and unpitied it was borne to the grave ; and there it has long 
since mouldered away ! 

[By kind permission of Messrs. Chapman and Hatt^ 



FALSE FEIENDS-LIKE. 

W. Barnes. 

WHEN I was still a boy and mother's pride, 
A bigger boy spoke up to me so kind-like, 
" li you do hke, I'll treat j-ou with a ride 
In this wheelbarrow." So then I was blind-like, 
To what he had a working in his mind-like, 
And mounted for a passenger inside ; 
And coming to a puddle, pretty wide. 
He tipped me in a grinning back behind-like. 

So when a man may come to me so thick-like, 
And shake my hand where once lie passed me by, 
And tell me he would do me this or that, 
I can't help thinking of the big boy's trick-like. 
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RING MERRY CHRISTMAS IN! 

J. C. Fbince. 

ONE cannot choose but love the bells, 
With their harmonious din, — 
'Those speaking bells, whose falls and swells 

Bing merr}' Christmas in ; 
They sound like angel- voices sent 

From some serener sphere, 
Singing from out the firmament — 
" The Prince of Peace is here ! " 

*♦ Good-will fulfil, fulfil good-will ! " 

Their glad lips seem to say, — 
•* The best ye can for brother-man ! " 

Goes on the cheerful lay. 
And shall we scorn such fancy songs — 

If fancy-songs they be — 
Which lift us up from woes and wrongs. 

And bid our joys be free ? 

No ; rouse to life the laughing blaze. 

Draw round it, every one : 
Away, sad thoughts of former days I 

Cares of to-day, begone ! 
Ah, now ye wear a Christmas look, 

A bright and earnest grace, 
E*en the old clock within the u^jok 

Trims up its burnished face. 

Now for an anthem, such as rung 

In halls and homes of old ; 
Let every thought to joy be strung. 

Each voice flow free and bold. 
Lo ! as ye sing, each voiceless thing 

Stirs at the tuneful call. 
For the berries that bluHh mid the holly-bush 

Tremble upon the waU ! 

Dear Christmas-Days ! how fair ye seem, 

Glad, holy, and sublime ! 
Like prints of angel-feet ye gleam 

Along the path of Time ! 
Foot-prints whereon sweet heart-flowers blow, 

By worldly storms unriveu. 
That we may mark them as we go, 

And find our way to Heaven ! 
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THE KETTLE ON THE HOB. 

J. E. Carpenter. 

THEY may talk as they will abont singing, 
Their harps and their lates and what not, 
Their fiddles are not worth the stringing 

Compared to the music I've got. 
It sings every morning to cheer me, 

My pockets it never can rob, 
I'm happy each morn when it's near me, 

'Tis my kettle that sings on the hob. 
At eve, when from labour returning, 

I list to its musical throb, 
Worth all youi* fal-lals and line learning, 

Is — ^my kettle that sings on the hob. 

With old faces smiling around me, 

And children and wife at the board, 
No music such joy ever found me. 

As that its sweet song doth afford. 
I love every inch of its metal 

From the tip of the spout to the knob, 
" Lead a temperate life," sings the kettle, 

The kettle that sings on the hob. 

Sometimes an old friend shares m}' table, 

Though never on dainties I dine, 
I ^eat bim as well as I'm able, 

Though I boast of no cellar of wine. 
*Tis friendship gives zest to the liquor, 

Though we but in tea hob-a-nob, 
And to make it t)ie hotter and quicker, 

There's the kettle that sings on the hob. 

Yet with lessons far deeper and higher, 

The song of the kettle may teem, 
'Twas the kettle that sui^g on the fire 

Tliat first proved the power of steam. 
What great things from small may be springing, 

Is proved by the engine's deep sob, 
And yet after all, the beginning 

Was the kettle that sings on the hob. 
And so, to the kettle returning, 

I list to its musical throb. 
Anil find there's a lesson worth learning 

In my kettle that sings on the hob. 

iPuhlUhed wOh the Music by J. DforJden, 

-Argyll Street^ London.'] 
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THE HOMEWAED BOUND. 

ISABEIiLA. VaBLEW 

" On Christmas-Day I shall dine with you in En^Umd.** 

La$t Letter /tome of a Ship BwrgMn, 

" TlyTOTHER, our vessel is homeward bound ; — 

XVL Leaps not thy heart at the welcome sound? — 
Flashes not gladly thy thankful eye ? 
Hath not hope chidden the starting ^gh ? 
Throbs not thy pulse with an eager joy, — 
Impatient yearniugs to clasp thy boy ? 

" We come, we come ; through the beaded foam 
Our vessel cutteth her pathway home ; 
Proudly she parteth the swelling tide, 
And dasheth the froth from her painted side ; 
Where farewell tears of the weeping wave 
GUsten hke gems from a mermaid's cave. 

**Ere Christmas cometh, I trust to stand, 
With unchanged heart, on my native strand, 
Though somewhat altered in form and mien, 
From the pale and fragile youth, I ween: 
I almost question thy power to trace 
Thine only one in my sunburnt face. 

'* Oh I light of heart T had need to be, 
Each moment bringing me nearer theo ; 
Yet slowly, slowly, Time's pinions move, 
Farted from home and the frieudn we love : 
But the time of meeting draweth near, 
And I shall partake your Christmas clieer. 

" Never hath home been so dear as now : 
And I lean at eve o'er the vessel's prow, 
Picturing forms I was wont to meet 
Bound our cheery fire, — and long to greets 
Kindly and warmly, the friendly band 
Fancy hath call'd from the shadow land. 

*< Mother, thy truant may love the sea, 
Its dashing billows and breezes free ; 
Tet wearied turns from its wild unrest 
To the holy cahn his home possessed, 
An4 yeai-ns for the gentle smile and tone 
That none save a mother's Up hath known* 
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" As flew the doye to the ark again, 
Betnm I to thee o*er the trackless main ; 
More welcome thy wandering son will be, 
Preserved from the perils that walk the sea ; 
I've leam'd the valne of childhood's home, 
And nought shall tempt me again to roam. 



»» 



Christmas approacheth— is here — is gone. 

But where is the long-expected one ? 

Tlound the hearth his childhood's playmates meet,- 

Where is the friend they had hoped to greet ? 

Mother, his wanderings aye are o'er ; 

Friends, he will meet ye on earth no more. 

Buoyant and fearless of future ill, 
Dreaming happines") waited his will ; 
With step elastic and hope-lit eye 
H'j paced the deck, — ^his ))ulse beat high ; 
But the scorching breath of fever pass'd. 
And life-blood slu-ank from the burning blast. 

Homeward he fled to the better shore, — 
The toilsome voyage of life is o'er : 
He sleeps the sleep of the dreamless dead, 
A sea- weed pillow beneath his head ; 
The rest he sought his sjnrit found, — 
Mother t thy wept one was Homeward Bound t 



CUBE FOE DISCONTENT. 

E. C. A. Allen. 



PABT I. 

[Enter Mrs. Simpson, and Annie her daughter.] 

"TVyrRS. SIMPSON. "Did you caU to see Jane Marshall, 

■^ yesterday, Annie ? " 

Annie. " Yes, mamma ; but I do think she grows more 
discontented than ever. I feel quite discouraged. Of course, 
she desired me to thank you in her name for the stockings 
and flannels you sent her, but she was grumblinpr about one 
thing or another all the time I was in. I declare I don't 
wonder at John running away, I don't know how he could 
stop to hear her continual grumbling. " 
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Mbs. S. ** Hash, hush ! Annie. Don^t be too seyere. 
John's unsteadiness may have Eoured her temper. I dare 
say there have been faults on both sides. However, she is 
badly left with her three children, and we must look to her a 
little. She will work hard, and thiXt's one thiug in her 
favour. But what can she really find to complain about now, 

A. ** Oh ! a great many things, mamma. The house is in 
too lonely a situation, and she finds it so cold already that 
she cannot tell however she must pass the winter there. 
Besides, the chimney smokes terribly." 

Mes. S. "Dear, dear! I thought it would be the very 
place for her. She complained sadly of the confined iiituation 
and close atmosphere of the other house, and also of the 
mikindness of some of the neighbours. I was glad to have 
this one at liberty, thinking, as she took in fine washing, how 
roomy and airy it would be. I am very sorry if the chimney 
smokes, but it shall be attended to." 

A. " She says she dares not hang the clothes out on the 
green, as she cannot see them whilst she is washing in the 
kitchen and tramps are continually coming about the house." 

Mrs. S. "I think she shall have a small window put in the 
end of the kitchen. It would certainly be awkward if some of 
the customers* clothes were missing." 
• A." She declares she cannot do with the copper in the 
kitchen. The steam fills all the house, and they are never 
^thout colds." 

Mbs. S. ** I don't know how that could be remedied, except 
by turning the coal-shed into a wash-house, but I fear that 
would scarcely please her, as she would then have to keep her 
ooals in tho cellar. How did the stockings and flannel suit ? " 

A. "Oh I she said she supposed beggars shouldn't be 
ohoosers but she would much rather have had white flannel 
than red : the small stockings were too little for Teddy, she 
said, and a deal too big for baby, and the others were too 
heavy and thick for George — lie would be sure to have 
blisters ou his feet if he wore them. I can't tell you, mamma 
how oioss she really was about everything:." 
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Mb8. S« " Poor thing ! I will visit her myself, next week, 
and try to persuade her to look on the bright side a little 
more," 



[Exit Mrs. S. and Annie.] 



PART II. 

[Mrs. Simpson visits Jane's cottage."] 

Mrs. S. *»Good morning, Jane: you are as busy as usual, 
I see." 

Jane. ♦• Yes, ma*am, I am obliged to be busy, but I am 
very thankful that I have health and strength to work." 

Mrs. S. •* How do you like your new house, Jane ? If 
there are any little matters want attending to, I shall be glad 
to know about them." 

J. "I like it very well indeed, ma'am — the situation is 
so pleasant. George takes quite a pride in keeping the 
garden nice, and the green at the back is very handy for 
Teddy to play in and very convenient for bleaching and 
drying my clothes." 

Mrs. S. "Would it not be better if you had a small 
window in the end of the kitchen, to command a view of the 
green, lest you might have something stolen?" 

J. " I have felt a little afraid sometimes, as a few beggars 
have come round this way ; but I have never missed anything 
yet. The window certainly might be an improvement." 

Mrs. S. " Does not the steam of the copper annoy you very 

much?" 
J. "Only for a time, ma'am ; it soon clears away." 
Mrs. S. " I am sorry the stockings did not fit Teddy, and 
also that the others were too thick for George— I was not 
aware that George's feet were so tender." 

J. "Oh! Mrs. Simpson, I feel thoroughly ashamed of 
myseU. I fonnd fault with everything the day Miss Annie 
eidled. The stockings are a beautiful fit, and George is quite 
proud of his. I think I complained about the flannel- too, 
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bnt I hope you will forgive me. I should like to toll you of a 
great change that I have experienced during the last week." 

Mrs. S. " Do so by all means, Jane." 

J. *' A young Lidy called on me one day and left me a tract 
entitled Content and Discontent ; and at the f.ame time she 
very kindly invited me to the church she attends. When I 
had a few minutes to spare, I read the tract, and my eyes 
were opened to the great sin and folly of indulging fretful 
and discontented feelings. I also read the portion of God's 
Word to which it referred, and my heart was softened to 
think of my ingratitude to Him who has given me so many 
things richly to enjoy. When Sunday came, I went to the 
church, and the minister took for his text : ' Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.' Oh ! whilst he spoke of the love of Jesus to sinners, 
I felt that I loved Him in return, and ever since then my 
heart has been full of peace and joy, and every hiug appears 
80 different to me, I cannot describe it. But when I think 
how my murmurings must have grieved my loviug God, and 
destroyed the comfort of those around me, that gives me real 
pain." 

Mbs. S. " I am glad, Jane, that you have found the true 
and only source of satisfying happiness. You must not dwell 
too much upon the past, which you can never recal, but 
cleave close to the Saviour, whose grac3 you will find 
sufficient for all future need." 

J. (crying), " But, oh ! Mrs. Simpson, what if my bad 
temper drove my husband to drink, and at last from home? " 

Mbs. S. *' You must cast that care along with your other 
burdens upon your Saviour. I think poor John's inclinations 
led him to drink ; and it is a great pity, for you might 
have been so comfortable. 

[Enter George with a letter.] 

Geoboe. *• See, mother I The poatman has just given me 
this letter. It is addressed ia father's writing to our old 
house." 
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J. (breaks the letter open and reckds,) 

My dear Wile, 

I have good news for joa. xonr irild anil eroel 

husband has signed the Temperance pledge, and, better still, gifea 

his heart to Ood. I long to see yon all onoe more and to feel that 

I have re;Uly a home, and by God's grace to make up for my past 

nnkindncsB. All baing well, I shall be with you on Satoidsy night, 

and loug to prove myself. 

Tour truly loving hosband, 

JOHN MARflHALTi. 
P.S.— Give my love to the dear children. 

J. {weemvff.) '*0h ! I do not deserye this happineBS. Dear 
John ! The unpleasantness was not all his fanlt ; but I will 
try to make it a happier home for him than it has eyer been 
before." 

Mrs. S. *' And God will help and bless you in your 
endeavour, Jane ; and may you long be spared to teach 
others what yon haye learned— the only real onie for 
discontent." 



THE OLD HEKMIT. 
Db. Bybom. 

AHEBMIT there was, and he lived in a grot, 
And the way to be happy they said he had got ; 
As I wanted to learn it, I wont to his cell, 
And when I got there, the old hermit said, " WeU, 
Young man, by your looks you want something I see ! 
Gome tell me the business which brings you to me." 

** Why, hermit," I answered, '* you say very true, 
And 1*11 tell you the business which brings me to you ; 
The way to be happy they say you have got. 
As I wanted to learn it, I came to your grot ; 
Now I beg and I pray, if you've got such a plan, 
That you'll write it down for me as plain as you can." 

Upon this, the old hermit soon took up his pen. 

And he brought me these Unes when he came back again 

" It is heinQy and doing^ and havivgy that make 

All the pleasures and pains of which mortals partake ; 

Now to he what God pleases, to do a man's best, 

And to have a good heart, is the way to be blest." 
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BRANDY, AND WATER! 

A OHAUNT TOB 4 DBUNKABD. 
J. B. BOOBBBOK. 

BRANDT, brandy, bxftndy. 
Ever morning, noon, and nightf 
For the fire is always bnmine 

Which the spirit keeps alignt. 
With eye-balls ever aching 

I shun the glare of day. 
And from food however dainty, 

I with loathing tnm away ; 
Wife, children, friends, and brothers, 

All are hateful to my sight. 
And from books and pleasant pastimes 

There hath faded all delight ; 
My bed is scorching lava, 

And all slmnber from me flies, 
For my room is thronged with demons. 

All with mocking months and eyes ; 
Now they seize me and they bind me 

With a red-hot iron chain — 
Brandy, brandy, brandy ; — 

They are piercing through my brain I 

Water, water, water I 

Oh, the sweet and soothing well. 
Which I songht in days of childhood. 

In the green and quiet dell ; 
How its memory brings before me 

Those serene and happy days. 
When, through mingled light and shadow, 

Flashed the sim with ioyous rays ! 
Then to food, however homely. 

Buoyant health would zest impart, 
And for all shapes that were human 

There was love within my heart. 
My days were all elysian, 

And my couch was lightly prest. 
For glad thoughts, like happy angels, 

Seem*d to woo me unto rest ; 
Then I rose up in the morning. 

Free from weariness and pain — 
Water, water, water 1 

Cool my fevered heart and brain. 
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Save me, save me, save me ; 

From this horrid life of woe. 
From this madness of the drunkard, 

From this worse than hell below. 
From the soom and the contmnely 

Of my wiser fellow-men, 
From this craving that oonsnmes me, 

Like a wild beast in a den ! 
All respect, affection, friendship, 

I haye bartered, and for what ? 
For deep draughts of Uqnid poison. 

And a shnnn*d and beggar'd lot. 
Oh, Christ Jesu 1 in thy mercy, 

Qaenoh the fire that boms within ; 
Give me power to qnell the demon 

That hath steep'd my soul in sin ; 
Give me back the olden gladness 

Of my sober days again — 
Water, water, water. 

For my fever'd heart and brain ! 



THE VOICE OP GOD. 

Db. Spbncbb T. Hall. 

GOD I in the storm's inconstant sweep 
Thy solemn yoice I hear. 
And in the foaming cataract's leap 
I listen it, and fear. 

I hear it in thefmoming gale 

Upon the bloomy lea. 
And in the streamlet's evening tale 

It sweetly comes to me. 

I hear it in the song of birds 

That yonder woodlands throng — 

The bleat of flocks and low of herds 
The pasture-fields among. 

And when the storm hath ceased to sweep, 

No cataract thunders nigh, — 
No leaf is stirr'd where sleeps the bird, 

The kine are resting bye, — 

Alarm'd I hear it in my breast, 

If from tb.e right astray ; 
But whispering love, and joy, and rest^ 

In Virtue's heavenly way. 
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> THE LOVEBS: ' 

m DIFFEBBKT MOODS AND TSNSBS. 

SALLY SALTEB, she was a yeiing teacher who tanght, 
And her friend, Charley Ohuxoh, was a preacher who 
praiight; 
Thongh his enemies called him a screeoher who scraugfu. 

His heart, when he saw her, kept sinking, .and sunk, 
And his eye, meeting hers, kept winking, and vntnk ; 
While she, in her turn, fell to thinking, and thunk. 

He hastened to woo her, and sweetly he wooed, 
For his love grew until a mountain it grewed. 
And what he was longing to do then he doed. 

In. secret he wanted to speak, and he spoke. 

To seek with his lips what his heart long had soke ; 

So he managed to let the truth leak, and it loke. 

He asked her to ride to the church, and they rode ; 
They so sweetly did glide, that they both said they glode, 
And they came to the place to be tied, and were tode. 

Then homeward, he said, let us drive, and they drove. 
And as soon as they wished to arrive, they arrove; 
For whatever he couldn't contrive, she contrwe. . 

The kiss he was dying to steal, then he stole'; 

At the feet where he wanted to kneel there he knole ; 

And he said, "I feel better than ever I foU" 

So they to each other kept clinging, and clung, 
While Time, his swift current was winging, and %DU7ig : 
And this was the thing he was bringing, and hrung : — 

The man Sally wanted to catch, and had caught — 

That she wanted from others to snatch, and had snaught — 

Was the one that she now liked to scratch, and she seraught. 

And Gharley*s warm love began freezing, and froze, 

While he took to teasing, and cruelly toze 

Hie girl he had wished to be squeezing, and squoze, 

'* Wretch 1" he cried, when she threatened to leave him, 

and left, 
" How could you deceive me, as you have decfift ? " ^ 
And die answered, *' I promised to cleave, and Tve cleft i " 
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" SLAVERY/' 
8zB John Bowbino, LL.P. 

CAN a vast interest veil a monstrous cnrse 
And make it like a virtne ? can the din 
Whose thnnders drown the wail of slavery's sin, 
O'erwhelm the voice — ^the sanctity divine 
That stamps oppression with the Eternal's onrse, 
And makes the tyrant hateful to the sool f 
Fool is the very fact of servitude, 
But the vile pleadings that defend it, worse : 
Enough to reap the harvest with the shame, 
Enough to hear the burthen and the blame. 
But to hold up the fetters of the poor 
And prostrate slaves as trophies, and to claim 
A Gospel heritage, a Christian name, 
Ob, this is more than patienee can endure ! 
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THE SENTINEL; OR, "WHO'S THERE 

VOGL. 

SEE that poor soldier, who ne*er speaks 
Nor laughs nor weeps, Pm told; 
His heart would seem of iron formed, 
His face of marble cold. 

As sentinel in duty bound, 

He once stood at his post. 
And gazed with sorrow down the vale, 

In night and darkness lost. 

For then the plague was raging wild, 
That spares not old or young ; 

His aged mother lived down tiiere-— 
That thought his heart had wrung. 

He knows not if she Uves, or if 

Her head is now laid low ; 
For no one dares to mount on high, 

And none descend below. 

And there in darkest night alone 
He stood on that steep haght. 

And still along that silent vale 
He gazed with longing sight. 

But greater longing still has seized 
His aged mother's breast ; 
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Alone in that poor cabin, she 
No more in peace can rest ; 

She only thinks npon her son, 

No longer can she stay ; 
To find Inm out — to hear his fate — 

She hastens now away. 

And through the dark and stormy night, 

She wanders forth alone ; 
" O God ! bnt let me hear two words 

From that dear child's own tongne I *' 

She dimhed the hill with weaiy steps, 

The wind was raging high ; 
Her brow was moist with fear and dread, 

Her breast heaved many a sigh. 

Soon had she reached the height, when lo t 
A mde voice cries : ** Who's there ? '* 

Her knees bend low, she trembles all. 
To speak she does not dare ! 

And once again : '* Who's there ? " but oh, 

She finds no word or sound I t 
For in that rade, harsh sentinel, 

Her own loved son she's fonnd. 

Once more resounds that call—'* Who's there? '* 

The third time and the last. 
She tries to speak — a loud report 

Is heard, and all is past I 

*' I have thee 1 " ones the sentinel, 

And loads his gun again ; 
But, sudden, through his mind there runs 

A thought of grief and pain. 

It seemed as if that shot had pierced 
Bight through his own warm heart ; 

And yet he knew, what he had done 
Was duty on his part. 

Just then, through dark and heavy oloads 

Broke out the moon's pale li^t ; 
*' Who was it, then, who climbed up here 

Alone, this dreary night 7 " 

He found the corpse, and gazed, and Stood 

As sudden turned to stone; 
For there before him bleeding lay 

His mother deM>-hiB own. 



Since then that soldier ne'er was seen 
To smile or weep, I'm told ; 

Since then his heart of iron seemSt 
His face of marble cold. 

Since then his cheek is thin and pale. 
And glazed and dead his sight ; 

For still within his mind he sees 
The horrors of that night I 



"I'LL TRY." A READING FOB GIRLS. 

Bbt. Pbtbb Stbtkbb, D.D. 

TV/TABION PHICE was a little girl, but she was very 
-^-^ thoughtful. In the Stmday-sohool which she attended, 
a Band of Hope had been formed. Marion's ears were open 
to hear the truths which were spoken at the monthly 
meetings, and her heart was touched. 

One day, when her father was sitting in his ehair, aad 
looking very good-natured, she sat down on a stool before 
him, and, looking up very thoughtfully in his face, she said : 

" Papa, don't yon think I ought to sign the temperance 
pledge ? " 

Now, her father was a little startled at this qaestion ; for, 
to tell the truth, he liked to drink a glass of wine himself 
occasionally. 

** Well, Marion, why would yon sign the Pledge ? Is my 
little girl afraid she will become a drunkard ? " 

"I hope I will not; but, dear papa, the speaker last 
Monday said every drunken man was once a little boy who 
never expected he would drink, but by and by yielded to 
temptation ; and that if we would not become drunkards we 
must sign the pledge." 

" What is this pledge, my child, of which yon speak f " 

** Here it is," said the little girl, presenting a paper to her 
father. *'I promise I will never drink anything that will 
intoxicate, and that I will do all I oan to Iraep others bom 
drinking.** 
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"But, Marion, do yon think you can keep this pledge? 
Yon must not promise unless you perfonn.** 

"Yes, papa; that was just what the speaker said to us 
last Monday ; and I thought then, as I do now, * ril try,** 

" Are you willing to say you will never drink anything that 
will intoxicate? I am afraid my little daughter does not 
know what she is undertaking." 

"O dear papa! there are sixty thousand people in our 
eountzy who die every year from strong drink. May be I 
can do something to save one from becoming a drunkard. 
I can try, you know. Please, papa, let me sign the pledge." 

So saying, little Marion jumped on her father's knees, and 
folded her little arms around his neck, and gaye him one of 
her sweetest kisses. 

She did not notice the tear that stood in his eye, but she 
felt the beating of his loying heart, as he pressed her te his 
bosom, and with joy heard him say : 

" Yes, my dear little daughter, I give my consent." 

Full of joy, she ran off to her play. Her resolution, * FU 
try: was more of a success than she at first thought. 

Mr. Price had, for some time, been thinking, on this subject. 
He had read much and heard much about intemperance, 
but the words of Marion proved the strongest lecture he ever 
listened to. He thought if his child was interested in the 
cause, surely he ought to be. Those words, "TU try" 
convinced him. He said, " Suppose I try too ? " So he went 
to his closet, and took every bottle of his choice wine from 
the shelf, and emptied them. 

It was Tuesday. That very evening he went down Chestnut 
Street to Independence Hall, and joining the throng who were 
pressing in to attend the Temperance meeting, he listened to 
the short addresses made, and at length arose, and, telling 
bis story, said, "Let me sign your pledge. Like Marion, 
* I'll try,' not only to keep it, but to save others." 

Tears streamed down a score of cheeks; and as many 
oame forward to put their namei to the pledge, who oan tell 
where Marion's influence will end ? 
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DON'T GO IN TO-NIGHT. 

W. C. Bennett. 

OH, don't go in to-night, John — 
Now husband, dont go in ! 
To spend our only shilling, John — 

Would be a omel sin. 
There's not a loaf at home, John — 

There's not a ooal, yon know — 
Though with hunger I am faint, Jdbli« 
And oold comes down the snow. 
Then don't go in to-night ! 

Ah, John, you must reinember — 

And, John, I can't f oigeA — 
When never foot of yours, John, 

Was in the alehouse set. 
Ah, those were h^py times, John, 

No quarrels then we knew. 
And none were happier in our lane 

Than I, dear John, and you ; 
Then don't go in to-night I 

Tou will not go ? — John, John, I mind, 

When we were courting, few 
Had arm as strong, or step as firm. 

Or cheek as red as you. 
But drink has stolen your strength, Jolui» 

And paled your cheek to white, 
Has tottering made your young, firm trend, 

And bow'd your manly height. 
You'll not go in to-night 1 

Yon'U not go in ? — Think on the day 

That mader me, John, your wife. 
What pleasant talk Uiat day we had 

Of ail our future tile. 
Of how your steady earnings, John« 

No wasting should consume, 
But weekly some new comfort fating 

To deck eur happy room ; 
Then don't go in to-night 1 

To see us, John, as then, we dieflsed. 

So tidy, clean, and neat, 
Brought out all eyes to f oUow ob 

Ab we went down the street. 
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Ah, little thought our neighbours than. 

And we as little thought, 
That ever, John, to rags like these 

By drink we dionld be brought ; 
You wonH go in to-night 1 

And will you go ? if not for me, 

Yet for your baby stay ; 
You know, Jcdm, not a taste of food 

Has passed my lips to-day. 
And tell your father, little one, 

*Tis mine your life hangs on. 
You wUl not spend the shilling, John, 

You^ll give it him ? Come John, 
Gome home with us to-night ! 

[JB)r Mndptrmuno'^ of the AiUhor. 



THE SONG OF THE PATRIOT. 

SOHMIDT. 

BEFOBE all lands, in east or west, 
I love my native land the best ; 
With God's best gifts *tis teeming ; 
No gold nor jewels here are found, 
Yet men of noble soul abound. 
And eyes of joy are gleaming. 

Before all tongues, in east or west, | 
I love my native tongue the best. 

Though not so smoothly spoken. 

Nor woven with Italian art, J 

Yet when it speaks from h^urt to heart, ! 

The word is never broken. | 

Before all people, east or west, 1 

I love my countiymen the best — ! 

A raee of noble spirit. | 

A vigorous mind, a generous heart > 

To virtue bound, yet free from ait, i 

They from their sires inherit. j 

To east and west I reach my hand ; 
My heart I give my native land ; 

I seek her good— her gloitT ; 
I honour every nation's name, 
Bespeot their fortunes and tilieir &me, 

But I lone the land that bote mal 
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THB WISHES OF FOUR LITTLE GIELS. 



FOUB little happy, smiling girh I chanced one day to see ; 
They talked of coming years, and told what they would 
like to be. 
Fair Lucy, with the curling hair, would like to teach a school. 
And learn the children how to read, and mind their teacher's 
rule. 

Miss Ellen, only eight years old, put on a woman^s look, 
And said that when a woman grown she'd like to write a 

book : 
And then the others had to laugh till tears were in their 

eyes. 
To think about her writing books, and see her look so wise. 

Matilda, with a stately head, would be a rich man*s wife. 
And dress in silks and satins fine, and lead a merry life ; 
She*d ride in costly carriages to party, church, and ball, 
And servants should her bidding do, and come at every call. 

The last to speak was Mary, who had listened to the rest, 
And wondered what she*d better do, and what would suit her 

best. 
But she at last concluded that, as mamma had no other, 
She'd better always stay at home, and be a help to mother. 



FOE THE NEW YEAB, 

Oahfbell. 

THE more we live, more brief appears 
Our life's succeeding stages : 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 

The gladsome current of our youth. 

Ere passion yet disorders, 
Steids, hngering like a river smooth 

Along its grassy borders. 

But, as the oare-wom cheek grows wan, 
Aiad sorrow's shafts flv thicker, 

Ye stwB, that mMsure life to man, 
yihj seem you ooonei ^oieker ? 
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When joys have lost their bloom and breath 

And life itself is vapid, 
Why, as we reach the falls of death, 

Feel we its tide more rapid. 

It may be strange — yet who would change 
Time's course to slower speeding ; 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding. 

Heaven gives our years of fading strength 

Indemnifying fleetness; 
And those of youth, a seeming length, 

I^oportioned to their sweetness. 



PRANKY'S DREAM. 

E. C. A. Allbn. 

** iy4"^^^i^^ I do stay and hear our prayers before yon take 

lYL the light I " 
" Pve company, my dears, down stairs ; I cannot stay to-night. 
Keep covered snug and warm, and say them as you lie, 
And Gk)d will hear them all the same, for He is always nigh." 

One loving kiss for merry Frank, and one for darling Will,^ 
A gentle charge to say their prayers, and then lie very still, — 
And the fair young mother joined the group that in the 

parlour sat, 
And the evcfbing glided pleasantly in social, friendly chat. 

The hours passed on, the guests dispersed, the evening 

prayers were read. 
And their parents took the usual look at their darlings' little bedi 
Another kiss from each pressed softly sleeping Franky's brow» 
Another touched dear Willy's as it lies so peaceful now. 

Ah ! mother 1 one long, loving gaze on those dear sleepers cast ; 
How little dost thou, canst thou, think that it may be the last! 
All the house is hushed and silent, and ea<^ eye is locked in 

sleep; 
All around God's holy angels their commissioned vigils keep ; 

Till His tired and wearied children are recruited for the dawn, 
And aside night's heavy curtains by His loving hand are drawn, 
Busy, nimbly moving feet, and busy hands are once more heardi 
And the tabU holds the momiag meali iiiTitizigly piepared. 
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There's a sonnd upon the stairs of little qniokly pattering feet; 
And Franky comes, as lovely as a rosebnd fresh and sweet ; 
He springs with childish eagerness on to his father's knee, 
And prattles with his silvery tones, gently and wiUingly : 

** Oh ! do yon recollect, Mamma, when we went to bed last night. 
And you ooold not stay to read to ns before you took the light. 
Nor to hear ns say our prayers before yon put us into bed ; 
For you had company down stairs, and you had to go, you sidd? 

** Well 1 all was dark and stUl, and we lay so snug and warm. 
And we said ' Good night,* and brother Willy hugged me with 

his arm ; 
And I tried to think my prayers, for I did not know them all, 
And I had nearly dropped a^eep, when I heard him softly call — 

*' Franky ! dear Franky I ' and I woke to listen what he said, 
And he asked me if I would not get up with him out of bed. 
And kneel with him to say our prayers, as we were used to do; 
And I told him * No, it was so oold, Ma* said in bed would do.' 

** He was silent for a minute, and then he gently said — 
* Dear Franky, I don't think it's right to say our prayers in bed.' 
Then he got up and knelt him down, but I lay warm and still ; 
And when he got in bed again he was so cold and chill. 

" But he seemed so glad and happy, because he had done right : 
And he talked so nicely — oh 1 1 could have listened all the night. 
He told me of that bright and happy land beyond the sky, 
And he said that good and holy children go there when they die ; 

<*And he told what pretty oiowns they had, and robes of 

dazzling white ; 
And he asked me if I did not want to see that world so bright ; 
And I said, ' Oh, no ! it was so far, I'd rather stay with you. 
And have my pratty picture-books, and tops and marbles too.' 

** At last we both fell fast asleep, and then a dream I had — 
Oh I such a pretty dream it was, but it made me very sad. 
I dreamt as I was looking through the window very high, 
I saw two large, bright stars, that seemed moving in the skj ; 

<( They nearer came, and nearer, and grew larger to the sight. 
Till I thought they must be angels, for they looked so very bright, 
Down, down they flew, and nearer oame, and through our 

window sped ; 
Into our room they oame, Mid itood boflldd our little bed. 
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** Pai» ! Mamma I I cannot tell how pretty they did lobk, 
Nor what mujsio seemed our room to £01 as those bright angels 

spoke; 
They looked on as so lovingly, bnt monmfnlly on me ; 
But oh 1 so sweet on Willy, and he smiled that look to see. 

*** Shall we take both?* I heard one say; and oh I I 

trembled so; 
* No ! ' said the other, * only one is ready now to go ; 
This little boy would rather stay and give to eartii his love, 
Than go to God his Holy Father, in our home above. 

** ' Alas ! he does not try to pray nor love to think of Heaven ; 
May he be wise in time, and seek to have his sin forgiven ! * 
And I felt ateardroponmy face,from that bright pitying eye: 
And it made me feel so said to think I'd made the angel cry ! 

'* And then they turned towards Willy, and his face like theirs 

grew bright; 
And suddenly, like them, he seemed to move on wings of light ; 
He smiled on me so lovingly, and softly said, * Good-bye.' 
And then all three went through the window up towards the 

sky. 

*' And up, and up, and up they went, so veiy, very far, 
Till at last each looked no bigger than a tiny little star. 
And then I felt for Willy, but he was not in bed ; 
Oh 1 how I cried that he was gone 1 and then my vision fled. 

" I woke, and still my heart was sad, and tears were on my face, 
But oh ! I was so very glad, when I looked at Willy's place; 
For he was there, and fast asleep ; I gave him a little shake, 
And called his name, and shook again, but still he did not wake t 
And he looked so cold and pale, — I thought he suiely was not 

well; 
So I covered him warm, and came down stairs my dream to 

teU." 

The prattling accents ceased, and the mother's heart beat fast, 
One yearning, anxious look to the father's eye she cast ; 
Their trembling footsteps sought the bed where darling 

Wmy lay, 
But all that met their anguished gaze was the cold an^ silent 

clay; 
The loving Father's tender call at midnight had been given ; 
Earth's bonds were loosed, its fetters broken, Willy waa in 

Heaven! 
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A BIBLE TEMFEBANOE EXEROZSE. 

NoTB.— In neiting, it nonld be ireU for tbe piMe in Serfpfean to 
be given after eaiohpMsage. 



QUESTION. Why should ve ayoid strong dzink ? 
Answeb. Because " Wine is a moeker, strong drink is 
raging: and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise." — 
Prov. XX. 1. 

Question. " Who hath woe f who hath sorrow ? who hath 
oontentionR? who hath babbling? who hath wounds withoat 
cause ? who hath redness of eyes f " — Prov, xxiii. 29. 

Answeb. ** They that tarry long at the wine; thoythatgo 
to seek mixed wine." — Prov. xxiii. 30. 

Question. How are we to avoid these evils ? 

Answeb. ** Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself 
aright ; at the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder.'' — Frov, xxiii. 31, 32. 

Question. Are ministers particularly commanded to abstain 
from intoxicating liquors ? 

Answeb. ** Bo not drink wine nor strong drink, thou, nor 
thy sons with thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the 
congregation, lest ye die: it shall be a statute for ever 
throughout your generations.*' — Lev, x. 9. "Neither shall 
any priest drink wine, when they enter into the inner 
court." — Ezek, xliv. 21. 

Question. Is there any special injunction to rulers t 

Answeb. " It is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for kings 
to drink wine ; nor for princes strong drink." — Prov, zxxi. 4. 

Question. Why was this injunction given ? 

Answeb. " Lest they drink, and forget the law, and pervert 
the judgment of any of the afflicted." — Prov, xxzi. 5. 

Question. What is said respecting early and late drinkers? 

Answeb. ''Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong drink ; that continue 
until night, till wine inflame them ! And the harp, and the 
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Tiol, the tabret, and pipe, and wine, are in their feasts : but 
th^ regard not the work of the Lord, neither oonsidet th« 
operation of His hands." — It, v. 11, 12. 

QuxsnoN. Does drink deoeive both priest and people ? 

Answbb. "Bnt they also have erred through wine, and 
tiirongh strong drink are ont of the way ; the priest and the 
prophet have erred through strong drink, they are swallowed 
np of wine, they are out of the way through strong drink ; th^ 
err in vision, they stumble in judgment.'* — la. xxviii. 7. 

QuiSTioN. Do we read in Scripture of any young teetotalers? 

Answeb. "Daniel purposed in his heart that he would 
not defile himself with the portion of the king's meat, nor 
with the wine which he drank : therefore he requested of the 
prince of the eunuchs that he might not defile himself.** — 
Dan. i. 8. 

Question. Was his request granted f 

Answer. "He consented to them in this matter, and 
proved them ten days." — Dan i. 14. 

Question. What was the result of this novel trial ? 

Answeb. " At the end of ten days their countenance 
appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than all the children which 
did eat the portion of the king's meat. Thus Melzar took 
away the portion of their meat and the wine that they should 
drink."— Dan. i. 14-16. 

Question. What is said of those who offer strong drink to 
others? 

Answer. " Woe unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, 
that puttest thy bottle to him, and makesthim drunken also." 
Hah. ii. 15. 

Question. What did the Bechabites say when tempted to 
drink wine? 

Answeb. " We will drink no wine ; for Jonadab, the son of 
Bechab, our father, commanded us, saying, ye shall drink no 
wine, neither ye nor your sons for ever : that ye may live many 
days in the land where ye be strangers." — Jer. xxxv. 6, 7. 

Question. What did the angel say of John the Baptist ? 

Answeb. " For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, 
aud toliail dxiuk neither wine nor strong drink * and he shall 
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be filled ^th the Holy Ghost, e?en from his mother's womb." 
Luke L 15. 

QussTioR. Does the good of others require as to abstsiii 
from strong drink ? 

Ahsweb. ** It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, 
nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, 
or is made weak. — Ram. ziy. 21. 

QuKBTioH. How are we exhorted against intemperance ? 

Answeb. "Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in 
rioting and Drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, 
not in strife and envying." — Rom, xiii. 18. 

Question. Among what sins is intemperance placed ? 

Answbb. " Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which 
are these — adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasoivionsness, 
idolatzy, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emalations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, Drunkenness, 
Bevellings, and such like." — Gal. y. 19-21. 

Question. Among what graces is temperance 7 

Answeb. ** But the fruit of the Spirit is loye, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
Temperance ; against such there is no law." — Oal. v. 22, 23. 

Question. Oan the drunkard go to heayen ? 

Answeb. " Nor thieyes, nor coyetous, nor Drunkards, nor 
reyilers, nor extortioners shall inherit the kingdom of God." 
1 Cor. yi. 10. 

Question. Is it right to associate with drunkards? 

Answeb. *' But now I have written unto yon not to keep 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, 
or coyetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a Drunkard, or an 
extortioner ; with such an one, no not to eat." — 1 Cor. y. 11. 

Question. Why not associate with Drunkards ? 

Answeb. "Because evil communications cormpt good 
manners." — 1 Cor. xy. 33. 

Question. What should be our role oonoeming intoxicating 
drinks? 

Answeb. ** Abstain from all appearance of evil." — 1 Thess. 
V. 22. " Touch not ; taste not ; handle not."— Col. ii. 21. 



PRAYER, 

Tbemch. 

LOBD, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presenoe will prevail to make, 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower I 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower- ; 
We rise, and all — the distant and the near — 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear ; 
We kneel, how weak ; we rise, how full of power ! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others — ^that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care. 
That we should ever weak or heartless be. 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer. 
And joy, and strength, and courage are with Thee? 



MEN V. WOMEN ; 

OB, THE OLD MAN IN THE WOOD. 

THEBE was an old man who lived in the wood. 
As you shall i^ainly see, 
He thought he could do more work in one day 
Than his wife could do in three. 



"With all my heart," the old woman said, 

" If you will but allow, 
You shall stay at home to-day ; 

And I'll go follow the plough. 

" And you must milk the tiny cow, 

Lest she should go dry ; 
And you must feed the little pigs 

That are within the sty. 

" And you must watch the speckled hen, 

Lest she should go astray ; 
Not forgetting the spool of yarn 

That I spin every day." 

The old woman took her stick in hand, 
And went to follow the plough ; 

The old man put the pail on his head, 
And went to milk the cow. 
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Bnt Tiny she vino^d, and Tiny she flineh'd, 

And Tiny she tossed her nose, 
And Tiny gaye him a kick on tiie shin, 

Till the hlood ran down to his toes. 
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And a " ho, Tiny I " and a " lo, Tiny ! " 
And a ** pretty little oow stand still, 

And '*if ever I milk you again," he said, 
** It shall be against my will." 

And then he went to feed the pigs 

That were within the sty ; 
He knocked his nose against the shed, 

And made the blood to fly. 

And then he watched the (Speckled hen, 

Lest she should go astray ; 
But he quite forgot the spool of yam, 

That liis wife spun every day. 

And when the old woman came home at night, 

He said he could plainly see. 
That his wife could do more work in a day 

Than he could do in three. 

And then he said, how well she ploughed. 

And made the furrows even — 
Said his wife could do more work in a day 

Than he could do in seren ! 



COMPOUND INTEREST. 

M. V. ViCTOB. 

BEN AHDAM had a golden coin one day. 
Which he put out at interest with a Jew ; 
Year after year, awaiting him, it lay 

Until the doubled coin two pieces grew, 
And these two, four — so on, till people said, 
*' How rich Ben Ahdam is I " and bowed the servile head. 

Ben Selim had a golden coin that day. 
Which to a stranger, asking alms, he gave, 

Who went rejoicing on his unknown way — 
Ben Selim died, too poor to own a grave ; ^^ 

But when his soul reached heaven, angels, with pride, 

Showed him the wealth to which his coin had multiplied. 
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A SKETCH FBOM BEAL LIFE. 

Mb8. Olaba L. Balfoub. 

FAB from the btu^ town's tumnltaons strife, 
Where crime and want so oft embitter life, 
Safe, in a cheerful, tranquil, green retreat. 
Sheltered alike from cold or summer heat, 
Dwelt au old couple, on whose peaceful cot 
Seemed to descend the Wise Man's envied lot. 
For neither poverty nor wealth were there. 
To torture, or to tempt, the worthy pair. 
Labour and temperance spread their frugal board, 
And kindness shared what industry had stored. 
Their wedded love one only offspring blest, 
A son, whom Nature had herself caressed, 
And gifted with each youthful, comely grace, 
That could adorn " the mind-illumined face." 
Tet not by outward gifts alone confined, 
Genius had stamped her signet on his mind. 
Had taught his soul to mount on piuious strong, 
And knowledge guided as he soared aUuig. 
Studious and emit, no obstacles could chill 
His glowing mind, or check his buoyant \vill — 
While loving and beloved he ^ew to man's estate, 
A cherished flow'ret on the breast of fate. 
His parents' love — ^how watchful ! how intense ! 
Too deep for words, too strong almost for sense. 
Their greatest fear, increasing day by day 
Was, ttiat their Albert from their roof would stray, 
Would seek that world they'd early learned to shun, 
And through its tempting maze with ardour run. 



Nor were their fears unfounded or unwise. 
Home had grown dull in Albert's youthful eyes. 
His bosom burned that untried world to prove : 
His wishes struggled with his filial love. 
For when was man content to pass away 
In childhood's home, youth's bright and restless day ? 
Fierce was the filial strife within his breast ; 
TTiR parents marked his sorrow and unrest. 
And studious only for their Albert's good. 
His wishes were not very long withstood, 
Though keen the heartfelt pang and hard they strove 
To quell the tremoors of parental love. 
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The parting day was fixed ; we will not dwell 
On the meek anguish of the fond farewell : 
The father's blessing, and the mother's prayer, 
In warm profusion did young Albert bear. 
The well-kept gains of many toiling years 
Were giv'n as freely as affection's tears ; 
And blgh in hope, in virtue, and in worth, 
The youth into the busy world walked fortii. 
What firm resolves sat steadfast in his breast, 
What duteous precepts on his memory prest, 
What visions danced before his mental sight, 
What hopes fled swiftly past on pinions bright, 
'Twere vain to tell. Who has not felt the power 
Of joy to gladden in life's morning hour. 
When the gay spirits mount like the glad bird 
Whose early soDg above the clouds is heard. 

Alas ! I would my humble muse could dwell 
On Albert's course and say that all was well. 
Custom soon caught him in that subtle chain 
Which falls so light, the captive feels no pain, 
Suspects no evil in the glittering snare. 
Looks on the links and thinks them wondrous fair. 
So Albert thought ; and thus no peril found 
Till as by fetters he was firmly bound. 
The sober habits of his father's roof 
The jests of seeming friends had kept aloof ; 
Bestraint thrown off, he soon resolved to merit 
His comrades' favourite name — " a lad of spirits " 
He left the company of "sober fools y** 
"Genius like his could never keep their rules," 
And when the madd'uing bowl had made him mellow, 
His boon companions called him — " a good fellow I 
Yet even 'mid his folly, thoughts would come 
And whisper of the old, sweet, tranquil home. 
Conscience would still his reckless course reprove, 
And set in fond array his parents' love. 
Another tenderer feeling smote his breast. 
Tugged at his heart, and w ould not be repressed ; — 
A young, fair girl had fixed his wavering mind. 
She knew not of the faults around him twined ; 
He dared not tell the bride he hoped to win 
How far he'd strayed in folly and in sin. 
Thus bland hypocrisy, with subtle smile. 
Sat on his lips where truth used once to smile. 
The maid with trusting love became his wile, 
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And Albert for a time reformed his life, 

Strove to root ont the growing seeds of ill 

That cn^tom scattered with such deadly skilL 

Ah ! had he then at once forsook the bowl. 

Pollution had not soiled his inmost soul ! 

Still — still he lingered, like the fluttering fly 

That seeks the flame by which 'tis sure to cQe. 

His gentle wife's sweet smile ceased to restrain, 

The Bacchanahan throng allured again. 

Then still more wildly did his faults take wing, 

For deep remorse impelled him with its sting. 

He dared not think upon his young wife's tears, 

He dared not think upon his mother's prayers, 

Wretched and self-condemned, he strove to steep 

In maddening draughts the thoughts that cannot sleep ; 

The jest — the song — the laughter at dull care, 

Were all faint pretexts to conceal despair. 

Buin came on with sure and mighty stride. 
Shame and grim Want soon followed side by side. 
Where were the friends who shared his festive hoar? 
They fled when first the storm began to lower. 
Where were the throng who laughed so at each jest 7 
They were the first to leave their friend distrest. 
His wife had meekly met her mournful doom. 
For pitying fate prepared a friendly tomb. 
Her loving spirit was not framed to bear 
The torturing sorrow of such black despair 
As struck her heart, when he whom she had loved 
A renegade from truth and virtue proved. 
She died ! His parents wept beside her bed ; 
With that sweet wife their hope of Albert fled. 
They felt — ^if she had failed, that loving one, 
No hope remained that they could change their son. 
This sad conviction, with sharp mental pains. 
Withered the springs of life within their veins ; 
Sadly they gazed on Albert's alte^jed brow — 
Oh what a wreck met their fond gazes now ! 
They looked in vain upon that still dear face, 
One mark of his pure manly youth to trace. 
Ere foul intemp'rance, like a deadly blight, 
Had warped his nature — dimmed his spirit's light. 
Yet still to help his need they fondly strove — 
For what can quench a parent's generous love ? 
Vain were their efforts 1 Bonds of habit strong 
As iron fetters dragged him swift along. 
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The good old pair, too weak such griefs to brave, 
Bowed their grey hairs in sorrow to the grave ! 

Albert was now alone ! The fond, the jnst, 
Who onoe had loved him, mingled with the dust ! 
A demon spirit rose within his breast, 
More madly on his evil course he prest : 
He felt the guilt of murder in his soul. 
Though earthly law did not the charge enrol. 
Now reckless — ^lost to every virtuous tie, 
Goaded by shame through passion's maze to fly, 
His sinful race was run : the righteous hand 
Of law, had struck him with a felon's brand. 
Tes ! he so trained in Virtue's holy ways 
In a dark prison closed his early days, 
lutemp'rance had been his fatal guide. 
Nor for a moment had she left his side 
Till parents, wife, honour, and fame had fled, 
And Albert lay upon a convict's bed ! 
The shadows of the grave were gathering thick. 
His failing breath came tremulous and quick. 

«* There's nothing dies but something mourns," he 
gasped, 
(And wildly his pale hands together clasped), 
" Who mourns the drunkard — who wDl mourn for me ? 
None — none ! — no kindred eye my fate will see : 
Gold are the hands that would have held my head 
And with their loving care have smoothed my bed ; 
Closed are the pitying eyes whose tender tear 
Seems, now 'tis lost, so precious and so deai*. 
Oh, madness ! have I not prepared the tomb, 
And fiend-like hastened on each mournful doom ? 
Tadk not to me of penitence and prayer. 
My sins like overwhehning mountains are : 
See, they come on me I Hark to their fiery rush ! 
I cannot brea^ie ! — ^Yes I — I feel them crush ! i 

Wife I take me to my parents' happy home ! ! 

Say not, oh, say not, ^WJiere we are you cannot come t*" ! 

Such were his dying words, and sach his fate I 
Oh, wouldst thon shnn a doom thus desolate, 
For ever and at once forsake thb Bowl, 
Ere its polluting poison taint thy soul ; 
Let true sobriety thy footsteps guard, 
And peaoe of mind shall be thy great reward. 
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" I COULD NOT TOUCH IT."— A EEADING 

FOE BOYS.. 

" "DA, I have signed the pledge," said a little boy to his 

"^ father, on coming home one evening ; " will yea help 
me to keep it?" 

" Certainly," said the father. 

" Well, I have brought a copy of the pledge ; will you sign 
it, papa?'' 

** Nonsense, nonsense, my child 1 What could I do when 
my brother officers called " — ^the father had been in the army 
— " if I was a teetotaler ? " 

" But do try, papa." 

** Tut, tut ; why, you are quite a little reformer." 

'* Well, you won't ask me to pass the bottle, papa ?*' 

" You are quite a fanatic, my child ; but I promise not to 
a.sk you to touch it." 

Some weeks after that, two officers called in to spend the 
evening. 

*' What have you to drink ?" said they. ** Have you any 
more of that prime Scotch ale ? " 

" No," he said, ** I have not, but I shall get some." 

'* Here, Willy, run to the store and tell them to send some 
bottles up." The boy stood before his father respectfully, 
bat did not go. 

" Come, Willy ; why, what's the matter ? Come, run 
along." He went, but came back presently without any bottles. 

" Where's the ale, Willy ? " 

" I asked them for it at the store, and they put it upon the 
counter, but I could not touch it. O pa, pa ! don't be angry ; 
I told them to send it up, but I could not touch it myself I " 

The father was deeply moved, and, turning to his brother 
officers, he said : "Gentlemen, you hear that? Tou can do 
as you please. When the ale comes, you may drink it, but 
not another drop after that shall be drunk in my house, and 
not another drop shall pass my lips. Willy, have you your 
temperance pledge ? " 
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«*0p»! I have." 

«• Bring it, then ! " 

And the boy was back with it in a moment. The &iher 
signed it, and the little fellow clang around his father's neck 
I with delight. The ale came, bat no one drank, and ilie 
bottles stood on the table untoached. 

Children, sign the pledge, and ask your parents to help you 
to keep it. Don't touch the bottle, and try to keep others 
from touching it. 



CHILDHOOD'S HOME. 

Imperial Magazine. 

THEBE is a spot we ne'er forget. 
The earliest flower in memory set, 
My heart has never left it yet, 

'Tis childhood's home. 

There first I saw the poplar tower, 
Ihere first I marked the opening flower, 
The sounds of music first had power, 

At childhood's home. 

Earth has no place so dear to sight ; 

Tell me, ye seraph sons of light, 

Is aught so like your mansions bright 

As childhood's home, 

The links that child to parent bind. 
And all that's sacird, good, or kind. 
Is round my thrilling heart-strings twined 

With childhood's home. 

Can I forget those friends that be 

For ever severed now from me. 

Whilst ocean rolls 'twixt them and thee, 

Sweet childhood's home. 

Oh, no ! — for them the tear still flows ; 
Their worth this bosom only knows ; 
I still have friends — ^but not like those 

Of childhood's home. 

The present may unheeded flee, 
The future melt from memory, — 
But 6b 1 the past shall fadeless be. 

Dear childhood's home. 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 



ONE of Tartary's Chams (goes the story) 
Departing the regal abode, 
Whilst he travelled, attended by courtiers, 
By a Dervise was met on the road. 

" O Cham," (cried the dust-kissing Dervise) 
** Who long has o'er Tartary ruled, 

Pve a secret will do you good service, 
Its price five-score pieces of gold.'* 

The Cham having quickly commanded 
The gold to be paid — "Prince attend ; '• 

'The Dervise exclaimed, " Begin nothing 
Until you have well weigh'd the end ! '* 

The courtiers, on hearing this secret, 
Thus whispered the Dervise's ear : 

" \Vhilst thus you are paid for such maxims. 
You never need poverty fear ! " 

But the Cham, with the saying delighted, 
(And his life by it happily was saved) 

Gave orders, the words of the Dervise 
Should thence on his plate be engraved. 

It happened soon after, his surgeon — 
The Cham feeling sickly and ill — 

Was bribed, with a poison-tipped lancet. 
His prince, whilst he bled him, tn kill. 

The arm was now bound, and the surgeon 
Thought the Cham's life was near at an end, 

When he read on the bowl, *' Begin nothing 
Uutil you have well weighed the end." 

Coufoonded, with terror he started, 

The lancet fell out of his hand : 
Then prostrate, imploring forgiveness, 

Disclosed the conspii*ators' band. 

The Gii;\m, turning round to Ids courtiers 
Who the Dervise had heard with contempt. 

Demanded, ** If that gold w>i -• wasted, 
Whicii had marr'd on his life the attempt." 

Ye statesmen, who watch over England, 
Accept this advice from a friend. 

Whilst acting with zeal, " Begin nothing, 
Until yon have well weigk'd the end." 
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^' WILLY'S GRAVE. 

Edwin Waugh. 

THE frosty wind was wailing wild across the wintry wold ; 
The cloudless vault of heaven was bright with studs of 
gleaming gold ; 
The weary cotter's heavy lids had closed with closing day, 
And on his silent hearth a tinge of dying fire-light lay. 

The ancient hamlet seemed asleep beneath the starry sky ; 
A little river, sheathed in ice, came gliding gently by : 
The grey church in the graveyard, where the " rude fore- 
fathers lay," 
Stood like a mother, waiting till her children came from play. 

No footstep trod the tiny town ; the drowsy street was still. 
Save where the wandering night-wind sang its requiem wild 

and shrill. 
The stainless snow lay thick upon those quaint old cottage 

eaves, 
And wreaths of fairy frost-work hong where grew last summer's 

leaves. 

Each village home was dark and still, and closed was every 

door, 
For gentle sleep had twined her arms around both rich and 

poor, 
Save in one little cot, where, by a candle's flickering ray, 
A childless mother sighing sat, and combed her locks of grey* 

Her husband and her children all were in the last cold bed, 
Where, one by one, she'd laid them down, and left them mth 

the dead ; 
Then toiling on towards her rest — a lonely pilgrim, she — 
For God and poverty were now her only company. 

Upon the shady window-sill a well-worn Bible lay ; 
Against the wall a coat had hung for many a weary day ; 
And, on the scanty table-top, with crumbs of supper strewn, 
There stood beside a porringer, two httle empty shoon. 

The fire was waning in the grate ; the spinning-wheel at rest ; 
I The cricket's song rang loudly in that lonely woman's nest, 
j As with her napkin thin and worn, and wet with many a tear, 

She wiped the little pair of shoon her darling used to wear. 



■■ .■jr<r.. 
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Her widowed heart had often leaped to hear bis prattle small ; 
He was the last that she had left — the dearest of them all ; 
And as she rocked her to and fro, while tears came drooping 

down, 
She sighed and cried, " Oh, Willy, love ! these little empty 

shoon 1 " 

With gentle hand she laid them by, she laid them by with 

care. 
For Willy he was in his grave, and all her thoughts were there ; 
She paused before she dropped the sneck that closed her 

lambless fold, 
It giieyed her heart to bar the door and leave him in the cold. 

A threadbare cloak she wrapped around her limbs so thin and 

chill. 
She left her lonely cot behind whilst all the world was still ; 
And through the solitary night she took her silent way, 
With weeping eyes, towards the spot where little Willy lay. 

The pale cold moon had climbed aloft into the welkin blue, 
A snow-clad tree across the grave its leafless shadow threw ; 
And as that mournful mother sat, upon a mound there by, 
The bitter wind of winter sighed to hear her wailing cry ! 



" My little Willy's cowd an' still ! He's not a cheerp for me ; 
Th' last leaf has dropt, th' last tiny leaf, tbat cheered this 

withered tree. 
Oh, my poor heart! my comfort's gone; aw'm lonely under 

th'sky! 
He'll never clip my neck again, an' tell me not to cry 1 

** Nipt,— nipt i'th' bud, an' laid i'th' dust, my little Willy's dead. 
And o' that made me cling to life lies in his frosty bed. — 
He's gone ! He's gone ! My poor bare neest I What's o' 

this world to me ? 
My darlin* lad ! aw'm lonely neaw 1 when mun aw come to thee ? 

** He's crept into his last dark nook, an' left me pinin' here ; 
An* never moor his two blue e'en for me mun twinkle clear. 
He'll never lisp his prayers again at his poor mammy's knee ; 
Oh, Willy ! oh, aw'm lonely neaw, when mun aw come to thee ? " 
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The snow clad yew-tree stirred with pain, to hear that 

plaintive cry ; 
The old chnrch listened, and the spire kept pointing to the sky ; 
With kindlier touch the bitter wind played in her locks of grey, 
And the qneenly moon upon her head shone with a softened ray. 

She rose to leave that lonely bed — ^her heart was grieving 

sore, — 
One step she took, and then her tears fell faster than before ; 
She tamed and gave another look, — one lingering look she 

gave,— 
Then, sighing, left him lyin^ in his little wintry grave. 

{By kind permission of the Author. 



A WOMAN'S QUESTION. 

Ella Wheeler. 

I KNOW when the good time coming, 
That seems so far away — 
Such a distant, dim to-morrow — 

Shall be a glad to-day ! 
It will be when all the maidens 
Shall place beneath the ban 
Of their iudifCerent scorning 
Each tippUng, drmking man. 

When every girl and woman 

Who knows enough to think 
Shall tell her would-be lover : 

** I wed no slave of drink. 
No devotee of Bacchus 

Need bow before my shrine, 
And offer a heart divided 

Between me and his wine." 

If all the noble women 

Would tell their lovers this : 
•* The lips that touch the wine-cup 

Our own can never kiss," — 
Tm sure 'twould answer better 

Toward helping on the cause, 
And making men abstainers. 

Then half-a-dozen laws. 
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But if women will not do it. 

Why, then, we'll work away 
With laws, and books, and lectures ; 

But still I think and say, 
If girls would go about it. 

Each, everyone, and all, 
They could sweep away the traffic 

And crush old Alcohol. 



GOOD COUNSELS. 

Chaucbb. 

TpLEE from the crowd, and be to virtue true, 

JL? Content with what thou hast, though it be small ; 

To hoard brings hate ; nor lofty things pursue, 

He who climbs high endangers many a fall. 
Envy's a shade that ever waits on fame 

And oft the sun that raises it will hide ; 
Trace not in life a vast expansive scheme, 

But be thy wishes to thy state allied. 
Be mild to others, to thyself severe, 
So truth shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear. 

Think not of bending all things to thy will ; 

Nor vainly hope that Fortune shall befriend, 
Inconstant she, but be thou constant still. 

Whatever betide, unto an honest end ! 
Yet needless dangers never madly brave ; 

Kick not thy naked foot against a nail ; 
Nor from experience the solution crave. 

If well and pitcher strive, which shall prevail. 
Be in thy cause, as in thy neighbour's, clear. 
So truth shall shield thee or from harm or fear. 

Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 

Be thou ; nor at thy lot repine. 
He 'scapes all ill whose bosom is resigned : 

Nor way nor weather shall be always fine. 
Besides, thy home's not here ! a journey this, 

A pilgrim thou : then hie thoe on thy way ; 
Look up to God, intent on hoaven's bliss. 

Take what the road alToid, and praise and pray. 
Shun brutal lust, uud seek the soul's high sphere. 
So truth shall shield thee> or from harm or fear. 
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THE THIBTIETH OP FEBEUARY. 

Mbs. BabbauiiD. 

[Addressed to a lady on reoelTingft note from her, dated, l>ymM>ke,F«b.80tti.] 

IBECEIVED, my dear Hannah, mfh feelings delieioas, 
The book yon announced on a day so anspioions. 
A day of more wonders than soon can be told, 
When the yonng are all pmdent, all chiurming the old. 
On this day — and alone on this day — shall be seen 
In the statesmen no interest, the patriot no spleen ; 
On this day the miser, content with his store. 
Shall no longer be thirsting and craving for more. 
To the depths of the ocean the plummet shall sound, 
The circle be squared, and the longitude found. 
All creeds shall be like — and all mysteries clear. 
Nor the bigot shall frown, nor the sceptic shall sneer. 
From the pole to the line, and from Spain to Cathay, 
The good and the wise on the throne shall bear sway. 
All wars, in all climes, on this day, too, shall cease, 
Aud it just coincides with the Calends of Greece ! 



THE TRUE MERCHANT. 

W. B. FOWLB. 

Charaeten : Mr. Fhbkihb, and his Sons, Johh, Fbarx, Bobbbt, Datid, 

and Hbnby. 

MB. PERKINS. " Well, boys, I suppose you all intend to 
be merchants one of these days, and I should like to 
know what you think most essential to success. Tell me, 
now, what you think will make you perfect merchants." 

John. " I know what it is, father. No merchant can be 
anything without Enterprise. When I am a merchant, I 
shall cut a great dash." 

Mr. P. "Those who cut a dash usually fail." 

John. " Oh, I donH mean that kind of dash. T mean to 
find out new places for trade, and make business. My ships 
shall be superior to all others, and nobody shall know where 
they have been till they come home full of money." 

Mb. p. ** Very well, John, this is all very well, but let us 
hear what Frank has to say.** 



., 
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Fbank. "I shall not attempt to oat a dash, bnt shall 
modestly carry on a small and safe business. My rent and 
my other expenses shall not eat up all my profltH, and by 
saying and taking care of small matters, I shall be sure to 
grow rich by strict Economy J*^ 

Ma. P. "It is probably true that more get rich by saving 
than by any other way. But let us hear what Bobert has to 
say." 

BoBSBT. "I think, father, I should depend upon my 
Industry^ 

John. " Well, I mean to be industrious, too.** 

Robert. " Yes, but you mean to do business on a large 
scale, and to run great risks. I shall run no risks, bnt shall 
make the yery bees blush, I shall be so much more busy than 
the busiest of them." 

Frank. "What will you be so busy about, if you have no 
business to do ? " 

BoBKBT. "I will make business. When I have customers, 
I shall be very attentive to them. When I have no person in, 
I shall put the shop in order, buy goods, and prepare for 
business. If no customers come then, I shall tr^' to find 
some. If the honey does not come to the hive, the bee must 
go out after it.'* 

Mb. p. " You stand your ground well, Bobert. But, David, 
let us hear how you intend to manage. What do you think 
the most important quality to insure success in business ? 

David. " Himestyy father. The old proverb says, ' Honesty 
is the best policy,*' and I shall try it. 

John. " Well, you don't suppose we mean to be dishonest, 
do you? A man can be energetic and be honest too." 

Fbakk. "Economical people are generally the most honest.** 

Bobebt. "Industrious people need not be cheats.** 

David. " That is all very well. But, very enterprising men 
cannot be very punctual men, they depend so much on others. 
Economical people are often so close-fisted that they slide 
into meanness, and then into unfair dealing, while the 
industrious, or bustling seldom keep correct accounts. Every 
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man who deals with me shall feel that he oan trust me ; that 
my word is better than any bond ; that he oan never lose by 
me." 

SCb. p. ''Vezy well, David, stick to your plan, and yon will 
deserve snooess, whether yon obtain it or not. Bat, Henxy, 
we mast hear what yoa have to say." 

Hbmby. '* Well, father, I don*t see why all these qualities 
may not be united in a perfect merchant. I mean to be as 
enterprising as John, economical as Moses, busy as Bobert, 
and honest as David. Butt besides these, there is another 
thing I mean to be." 

Mb. p. " What is thatt Ton fix your standard high.*' 

Hbnby. **I mean to be a liberal merchant. No man I deal 
with shall ever say I am mean in my dealings. No man in 
my employ shall ever say he is not well paid for his labour. 
No good cause shall ever fail while I can help it on. They 
shall not say on my tombstone * He died as rich as a Prince,' 
but they shall say * He lived like a Man.' " 

Mb. p. '* Well done, Heniy ! That is the true merchant — 
he who works not for himself but for others ; for ** what shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ? " 



TO MY MOTHER. 

Henby Kibkb White. 

AND can'st thou, mother, for a moment think 
That we, tby children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honours on thy weary head, 
Gould from our best of duties ever shrink ? 
Sooner the sun from his bright sphere shall sink, 
Than we ungrateful leave thee in that day, 
To pine in solitude thy life away, 
Or shun thee, tottering on the grave's cold brink. 
Banish the thought I — where'er our steps may roam, 
O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree. 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee, 
And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home ; 
While duty bids us all thy griefs assuage. 
And smooth the pillow of ihy sinking age. 
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THE LITTLE "T0BMENT8." 



<• f\ MOTHEB I get my bonnet, do, 
yJ I want to go to play ! ** 

" And harry, mother, tie my shoe, 
Or Jane will ran away." 

** mother ! do antie this string, 

It*s in a hatefnl knot. 
And tell me where I pat my sling, 

I really haye forgot." 

*' Mother, see here, my dress is loose, 

I wish yoa*d hook it ap ; *' 
" Oh I dear, I want a drink so bad, 

Ma, reach me down the cap." 

*' Pve cat my finger, mother, oh I 

Do tie a rag apon it : " 
" And, mother, here, do sew this string 

Again apon my bonnet." 

» 

** O mother ! pick these stiches ap, 
I've dropped some half-a-score ; 

And see ! there's one all ravalled down 
A dozen roands or more." 

" Mother, where is my skipping rope ? " 
" Mother, where is my hat ? " 

** Mother, help me to baild my house." 
" Mother, John plagues my cat.' 



»» 



Thus hoar by hoar, and day by day 

These little things intrude — 
Till many a mother's anxious heart 

la wearied and subdued. 

Bat let each mother calmly think 
How much she has at stake ; 

Bow many thousand tiny drops 
It takes to fill a lake : — 

Bemember that her noisy boy 

A statesman true may be, 
And strong in truth and right, may teaeh 

A nation to be free. 
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"With glowing words of eloquence 

Maintain Jehovah's plan, 
Till vice shall hide its head with shame. 

And nations bless the man. 

Or, when her head is growing grey, 
The daughter, kind and tme, 

With feeling heart and ready hand, 
The *' little things " will do. 

Let these reflections nerve and cheer 

Each weary, fainting one, 
With patient hope to do her work 

Till all her work is done. 

For not on earth can there he found, 
Through all life's varied plan, 

A nobler, greater work than hers 
Who rears an honest son. 



THE THEEE ANGELS. ' 

J. 0. PBraCB. 

rthe shadow of slumber as dreaming I lay, 
While the stars kindled up at the coming of day. 
Three angels with pinions of splendour unfurled 
Came down with the softness of light on the world. 
Grace, glory, and gentleness compassed them round ; 
And their voices came forth with mellifluous sound, 
As they uttered sweet words heard and echoed above, 
And departed on God-given missions of love. 

From nation to nation one wandered afar, 
And the tumult, the broil, the delirium of war, 
The music that mocked the last struggle of life, 
The trumpet that wailed through the pauses of strife, 
The sod-staining revel, the cloud-cleaving roar, 
Were awed into silence to waken no more. 
The death-dealing bolts of the cannon were stayed, 
Tiie soldier flung from him the blood-seeking blade, 
Tliw plume was unoared for, the helmet unworn, 
The laurel was withered, the banner was torn. 
The gorgeous delusion of warfare was past, 
And the spirit of brotherhood triumphed at last. 



* By kind perDjission of Messrs. Abel Hpywood and Son. 
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^ Then Science arose from its thraldom, and stole 
' From the koepiug ol Nature new gifts for the boul ; 
Then valorous Enterprise waved his proud hand, 
And might and magnificence covered the laud ; 
Then Commerce, from bonds of oppression set free, 
Linked country to country, and sea unto sea ; 
Then Art, with a dream-like devotion, refined 
Into beauty and purity matter and mind ; 
Then Knowledge let loose all her treasures, and found 
Goodly seed springing up in the stoniest ground ; 
Then lowly-bom Industry learned to be blest, 
Grew proud of his labour and pleased with his rest ; 
The fields with unfailing abundance grew rife, 
The cities were peopled with prosperous life ;' 
Power, Plenty, Intelligence prospered amain, 
Secure of a placid and permanent reign ; 
"While the Poet — a prophet, a teacher in song — 
Sang hymns of rejoicing to gladden the throng. 
And well might such multiform blessings have birth, 
Eor the Angel of Peace had re-haUowed the earth ! 

Another dear visitant, sweetly sublime. 
Went forth as a pleader for error and crime ; 
In the palace she tempered the soul of the king. 
And his heart opened out at the touch of her wing ; 
In the senate she governed with eloquent awe. 
She swayed in the council, she lived in the law ; 
In the prison, mid apathy, terror, and gloom. 
To the wretch who lay waiting the word of his doom. 
She whispered of Hope, breathed a calm o*er his fears, 
Till his eyes overflowed with the blessing of tears, 
TiU his spirit shook ofi the sad slough of despair. 
And his lips were inspired with the fervour of prayer. 
By the side of grave Justice she took her proud stand, 
And touched the dread scales with so lenient a hand, 
That the guilty, o'erburdened with gladness, withdrew 
To a life of repentance and usefulness too. 
Then the axe of the headsman lay rotting with rust, 
Then the gallows and guUlotine crumbled to dust ; . 
Then those legalised slaughters which redden the spd, 
With a sacrifice foul and offensive to God : 
Being hideous and useless went down to decay, 
For the Angel of Mercy had willed them away. 

That Peace had accomplished ; this Mercy had done ; 
But a great moral conquest had yet to be won. 



I 
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And the third of these Angels came down to reclaim 
A moltitnde steeped in sin, sqnalor, and shame ; 
Mid the children of penury, passion, and toil 
The town-fettered craftsman, the sons of the soil ; 
Mid the hye-ways of life, pestilential and cold. 
Mid the haunts where the draughts of destruction were sold 
Mid the hovels whose hearthstones were sordid and bare 
Mid the ravings of frenzy, the tears of despair. 
Mid the lowly who made their sad destiny worse, 
Mid the gifted who writhed in the coils of the curse. 
The Angel walked forth, clothed in goodness and grace, 
And the Demon of Drunkenness fled from her face. 



Bat inspired by her presence the gifted looked up. 

The lowly threw down the insidious cup. 

The father grew blest in the love of his child, 

The mother cast from her all things that defiled, 

The dwelling, though poor, became quiet and clean, 

And harmony reigned where disorder had been ; 

Home-pleasures, home-treasures, home-duties, home-rest, 

Were found to be holiest, calmest, and best ; 

The haunts of excitement grew empty and still. 

Or peopled with souls of a healthier will ; 

The craftsman in bearing grew sober and trim ; 

The peasant rejoiced in a sturdier limb ; 

The tongues of the timid found words to declaim 

'Gainst the ills that oppressed them with sorrow and shame ; 

And a mission of brothers — Age, Manhood, and Touth, 

Went out to instil the new essence of Truth ; 

The orator caught a new theme for his speech. 

The pastor was glad the new doctrine to teach ; 

And the poet, who stood in the van of the throng. 

Found his spirit expanding with loftier song. 

And well might his soul to new triumphs aspire^ 

For the Angel of Temperance kindled his fire. 



Then the voice of the multitudes burst into glee, 
Like the swell and the shout of the limitless sea ; 
" Peace, Mercy, and Temperance," earth seemed to cry ; 
** Peace, Mercy, and Temperance," echoed the sky ; 
And I started from sleep in the day's early beam. 
Overpowered by the splendour and power of my drea^xx. 
disiiain not the night-vision's mystical lore. 
For " coming events cast their shadows before ; " 
And the Angels are coming, broad- winged on the wind, 
And the pinions of Freedom press closely behind 1 
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THE OLD, OLD CLOCK. 

Gharlbs Swain. 

OH I the old, old clock, of the honsehold stook 
Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 
Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 

And its chime rang still the sweetest. 
'Twas a monitor, too, though its words were few, 

Yet they Uved, though nations alter'd ; 
And its voice, still strong, warn'd old and young, 

When the voice of friendship faltered I 
Tick, tick, it said — quick, quick, to bed, — 

For ten I've given warning ; 
Up, up, and go, or else, you know, 

You'll never rise soon in the morning I 



A friendly voice was that old, old clock. 

As it stood in the corner smiling, 
And bless'd the time with a merry chime, 

The wintiy hours beguiling ; 
But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock. 

As it call'd at day-break boldly. 
When the dawn look'd grey o'er the misty way, 

And the early air blew coldly ; 
Tick, tick, it said, — quick, out of bed, 

For five I've given warning ; 
You'll never have health, you'll never get wealth, 

Unless you're up soon in the morning. 



Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 

With a tone that ceases never ; 
While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 

And the old friends lost for ever ! 
Its heart beats on, — ^though hearts are gone 

That warmer beat and younger ; 
Its hands still move, — though hands we love 

Are clasped on earth no longer ! 
Tick, — tick, it said, — to the churchyard bed, 

The Ghrave hath given warning, — 
Up, up, and rise, and look to the skies. 

And prepare for a Heavenly morning ! 

[By kind permi$8iou of the Author, ' 
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CASTING A *' DEVIL" OUT OP CHUECH. 

N. Y. T. 

AMKTHODIST clergyman, who has been labonring in the 
vicmity of Maiietta, Ohio, was, not long since, preaching 
to his people on the miraculous power of the Apostles oyer the 
demoniac spirits of their day. As he was pursuing his theme 
the audience was suddenly startled by a voice from some one 
in the congregation, demanding in a half-querulous, half- 
authoritative tone : 
" Why don't preachers do such things now-a-days ?" 
In an instant, every eye in the house was turned upon 
the individual who had the effrontery thus to invade the 
sacrednens of their sanctuary. The preacher paused for a 
moment, and fixed his penetrating gaze full upon the face 
of the quostioner. There was .an interval of intense silence 
broken at last by the preacher resuming his subject. 

Not content with a silent rebuke, our redoubtable questioner 
demanded again : 

" Why don't the preachers do such things now-a-days ? " 
_ He curled his lips with a sneer of self-complacency, and drew 
himself up pompously in his seat. Our reverend friend — 
who, by the way, is a young man of great muscular power — 
calmly left the desk, and walking deliberately to the pew 
where the interrogator sat — fastening one hand firmly upon 
the ccAlar of his coat, the other upon the waistband of his 
"unmentionables" — ^lifted him completely out of the seat, 
and bore him down the aisle to the entrance. Pausing for a 
moment there, he turned his eyes upon his audience, and in 
a clear, full voice said : 
** And they cast out the devil in the form of a distiller I " 
And, suiting the action to the word, out went the knight of 
the mash-tub, leap-frog fashion, into the street. The good 
pastor quietly returned to his desk, and completed his 
discourse. After closing the service, as he was passing out 
of the church, the outcast distiller, with an officer of the law, 
escorted our clerical friend to the office of a m&giftx&t^ to 









answer for an assault upon the person of the said distiller. 
After hearing the case, the magistrate dismissed the clergy- 
man, and, roundly reprimanding the complainant, fined him 
for molesting the service of the congregation. Since that 
day, we believe, he has never for a moment doubted the power 
of Methodist preachers to cast out devils, at least within the 
limits of the Ohio conference. 



THE MOTHEE'S SAOEIFICE. 

MbS. SiaOUBNEY. 

" TTTHAT shall I render thee, Father Supreme, 

V Y For Thy rich gifts, and this the best of all ? " 
Said a young mother, as she fondly watched 
Her sleeping babe. There was an answering voice 
That night in dreams : 

•' Thou hast a little bud 
Wrapt in thy breast, and fed with dews of love : 
Give me that bud. 'Twill be a flower in heaven.*' 
But there was silence. Tea, a hush so deep. 
Breathless, and terror-stricken, that the lip 
Blanched in its trance. 

" Thou hast a little harp^ 
How sweetly would it swell the angels* hymn : 
Give me that harp." There burst a shuddering sob. 
As if the bosom by some hidden sword 
Were cleft in twain. 

Mom came. A blight had straok 
The crimson velvet of the unfolding bud; 
The harp-strings rang a thrilling strain and broke — 
And that young mother lay upon the earth. 
In childless agony. 

Again the voice 
That stirred her vision — ** He who asked of thee 
Loveth a cheerful giver." So she raised 
Her gushing eyes, and, ere the tear-drop dried 
Upon its fringes, smiled — and that meek smile. 
Like Abraham's faith, was counted righteousness. 
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THE WIFE'S MISTAKE. 

E. 0. A. Allen. 

•• X WOULD not sign the pledge, Tom ;—I don't see why yon 

-i- should ; 
The little that yon take, Tom, I'm sure it does you good. 
'Twould make us feel so strange, Tom, when friends may 

ohance to call, 
If we should mi^e a change, Tom, and have no drink at alL 
And when you go abroad, Tom, and join a social feast, 
'Twould make you look so odd, Tom, if you sat and durst not 

taste. 
You never take too much, Tom ; I'm not afraid you will ; 
You've always yet been sober, and I'm sure you'll keep so 

still." 
And the wife's eye met her husband's with fond looks of love 

and pride. 
And his half -formed resolution within his bosom died. 



A little further onward Time's ceaseless current rolled ; 
A few more added chapters in life's lengthening tale were told, 
The wife was growing older in her heart and in her face, 
For sorrow, care, and suffering had left on each a trace. 
Her husband was a drunkard t Her home a cheerless cot ; 
With tears of hopeless misery she mourned her wretched lot. 
She was listening for footsteps which she longed yet feared to 

hear; 
Once the sound of those dear footsteps had been music to her 

ear. 
He tottered feebly homeward — the loved, the wrecked, the lost ; 
And on his wretched pallet his worn-out frame he tossed. 
Disease had seized his vitals, and Death had marked his prey, 
And the life so sadly wasted ebbed rapidly away. 

The pale and patient watcher sat by the sufferer's bed ; 
She knew not ^at the morrow woiUd find her husband dead. 
HiB lips she gently moistened, and wiped his dewy brow, 
And urged hun to repentance, and to- give up drinking now. 
" And is it you that bid me give up the drink?" he said ; 
'* Would to God you'd done it sooner, ere life and hope had 

fled! 
Once Duty's guiding finger pointed to safety's way ; 
You fondly bade me linger, and led my steps astray. 
I trod the slippery pathway besmeared with human gore ; 
I fell where thousands stronger tlum I had fallen before. 
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Ton wove a silken fetter, it bound me firm and fast, 

It hath stronger grown, and heavier — an iron chain at last I 

Ask xne not now in moikery my footsteps to retrace, 

I have sinned 'gainst light and knowledge — sinned away my 

day of grace I 
O, oan there yet be mercy ?" in piercing tones he cried ; 
'* Forg:ive me, my Saviour ! " He ceased — he sank — ^he died ! 
The stricken heart left beating, almost broke beneath its load: 
She felt as though his spirit would accuse her to his God. 
" Alas !'* she cried in anguish, " I did not, could not think 
When I asked him not to sign the pledge, that he would like 

the drink. 
O, God ! forgive my folly. Leave me not utterly 1 
Too late, alas ! too late now, my great mistake I see I " 



THE MEEEY SOAP BOILER. 

Fbederic Haoedobn. 

A STEADY and a skilful toiler, 
John got his bread as a soap-boiler, 
Eam'd all he wish'd, his heart was Ught, 
He work'd and sang from mom till night, 
Until his very next door neighbour 
Had learnt the tunes that cheered his labour ; 
And every passer-by could tell 
Where merry John was wont to dwell. 

At reading he was rather slack, 
Studied at most the almanack 
To know when holidays were nigh. 
And put his little savings by ; 
But sang the more on vacant days. 
To waste the less his means and ways. 

'Tis always weU to live and learn. 
The owner of the soap-ooncem, 
A fat and wealthy burgomaster, 
Oft woke at times before day-break 
With heart-bum, gout, or liver-ache. 
And heard our skylark of the garret 
Sing to his slumber, but to mar it. 

He sent for John one day, and said : 

" What's your year's income from your trade ?" 
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** Master, I never thonght of counting 
To what my earnings are amounting 
At the yearns end : if every Monday 
I've paid my meat and drink for Sunday, 
And something in the box unspent 
Remains for fuel, clothes, and rent, 
I've husbanded the needful scot. 
And feel quite easy with my lot." 

" John you've been long a faithful fellow. 
Though always merry, never mellow, 
Take this free gift of fifty dollars. 
My purses glibly slip their collars ; 
But before breakfast let this singing 
No longer in my ears be ringing, 
When once your eyes and lips unclose 
I must forego my morning doze." 

John blushes, bows, and stammers thankfl. 
And steals away on bended shanks. 
Hiding and huggmg his new treasure 
As it had been a stolen seizure. 
At home, he bolts his chamber door, 
Views, counts, and weighs his tinkling store, 
Nor trusts it to the savings' box 
Till he has screw'd on double locks. 
His dog and he play tricks no more. 
They're rival watchmen of the door ; 
Small wish has he to sing a word. 
Lest thieves should climb his stair unheard* 
At length he finds the more he saves. 
The more he frets, the more he craves ; 
That his old freedom was a blessing 
111 sold for all he's now possessing. 

One day he to his master went 
And carried back his hoard unspent. 
** Master," says he, "I've heard of old: 
*UubleHt is he who watches gold.' 
Take back your present, and restore 
The cheerfulness I knew before. 
I'll icikc a room not quite so near, 
Out of your worship's reach of ear, 
Sin^: at my pleasure, laugh at sorrow, 
Enjoy to-day, nor dread to morrow. 
Bo still the steady honest toiler, 
The merry John, the old soap-boiler." 
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SHUN DELAYS. 



SHUN delays, they breed remorse ; 
Take thy time while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snaUs have weakest force ; 

Fly thy fault lest thoa repent thee : 
Good is best when soonest wrought ; 
Lingering labours come to nought. 

Hoist up sail while gale doth last ; 

Tide and wind wait no man's pleasure ; 
Seek not time when time is past; 

Sober speed is wisdom's leisure ; 
Af terwits are dearly bought ; 
Let thy forewit guide thy thought. 



THE PKETTY BED SLIPPERS. 

Hbinb. 

A WICKED cat, grown old and grey, 
That she was a shoemaker, chobe to say, 
Aud put before her window a board 
Where nlippers for young maidens were stored ; 
While some were of morocco made, 
Others of satin were there displayed ; 
But fairest of all exposed to view 
Was a pair of slippers of scarlet hue ; 
They gnve full many a lass delight 
With their gorgeous colours and their splendour bright. 

A young and snow-white noble mouse. 
Who chanced to pass the shoemaker's house, 
First turned to look, and then stood still. 
And then peeped over the window-sill. 
At length she said : " Good day, mother cat : 
You've pretty red slippers, I grant you that. 
If they are not dear, I'm ready to buy, 
So tell me the price, if it's not too high." 

" My good young lady," the cat replied, 
•* Pray do me the favour to step inside, 
And honour my house, I venture to pray, 
With your gracious presence. Allow me to say 
Thui iha fairest maidens come shopping to me, 
And duchestfes loo, of high dogiee. 
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^ The slippers I'm willing full cheap to sell, 
Yet let us see if they'll fit you well. 
Pray step inside, and take a seat." 

Thus the wily cat did falsely entreat, 

And the poor white thing in her grievance then 

Fell plump in the snare in that murderous den« 

The little mouse sat down on a chair, 

And lifted her small leg up in the air. 

In order to see how the red shoes fitted, 

A picture of innocent calm to be pitied, 

When sudden the wicked cat seized her fast, 

Her murderous talons around her cast. 

And bit right off her poor little head. 

mobal: 

Te little white mice, take care where you go, 
And don't be seduced by worldly show ; 
I counsel you sooner barefooted to walk, 
Than buy slippers of cats, however they talk ! 



LABOUR AND REST. 

** Tyro hands npon the breast, and labour is post.** 

—Ru9$ian Proverb, 

" rpWO hands upon the breast, 
J- And labour's done : 
Two pale feet crossed in rest — 

The race is won : 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 

Aiid all tears cease : 
Two lips where grief is mute. 
And wrath at peace." 
So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot : 
God in His kindness answereth not. 

** Two hands to work addrest 
Aye for His praise : 
Two feet that never rest, 

Walking His ways : 
Two eyes that look above 

Still, through all tears : 
Two lips that breathe but love, 
Never more fears." 
So pray we afterwards, low on our knees : 
Pardon tJiose erring prayers I Father, hear these ! 
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BOYS WANTED. 



BOYS of spirit, boys of will, 
Boys of muscle, brain, and poweri 
Fit to cope with anything — 
These are wanted every hour. 

Not the weak and whining drones 
That all troubles magnify — 

Not the watchword of *' I can't," 
But the noble one, " I'll try.'» 

Do whatever you have to do 
With a true and earnest zeal ; 

Bend your sinews to the task — 
"Put your shoulder to the wheel.*' 

Though your duty may be hard, 

Look not on it as an ill ; 
If it be an honest task. 

Do it with an honest will. 

At the anvil, on the farm. 

Wheresoever you may be — 
From your future efforts, boys, 

Comes a nation's destiny. 



WHAT IS MODERATION? 

A Dialogue by Chas. Dabrah. 



GHABAGTEBS : 
Jaxbs SnmoM A Teetotaler. 

BzoHABD WooDHBAO A Drinker. 



T'AMES. ** Hallo, Bichard, is that you ? I've wanted to see 
^ you some time. How are you getting on ? " 

BiCHABD. "Oh, pretty well, thank you; how are you? 
But I've heard you've joined those fanatical teetotallers; 
is it true?" 

James. "It is, indeed; for as I was saying just now to 
John, drinking had given me five ouU and one in, and it was 
time there was a change." 

BicHABD. *' * Five outs and one in I ' Whatever do you 
mean? " 
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Jaxeb. " I mean this— that in oonseqnenoe of drinking, I 
was out of money, and out of clothes ; out at the head, and 
out at the toes ; out of credit, and in deht." 

BiCHABD : **I'm sorry to say that is very much Hke my case 
now, bnt I never could do with your extreme men ; I belieye 
in moderation/* 
James. " So do I." 

BicHiRD. " I can't see that, for all yon teetotalers go to 
extremes with yonr Bands of Hope, and Templarisro, and 
snch like foolishness. I heard of a man not very long ago 
who actnally refused to drink water out of the Brandywine 
River." 
James. " Well, but what do you mean by moderation." 
BicHABD. " Oh, everybody knows what moderation means." 
James. ** Perhaps they do but what do you menu ? " 
BiCHABD. "Why, moderation means [scratcfien his hsad] — 
ahem ^moderation means ^yes, moderation means 



-moderation." 



James. ** Moderation means moderation?" - 

BiGHABD. *^ Moderation means being moderate." 

James. " Jnst so, but what does being moderate mean ?" 

BiGHABD. ** Why doing everything moderately, of course." 

James. "Everything?" 

BiGHABD. "Yes, everything. *Let your moderation be 
known to aU men.' " 

James. "Very good. Then suppose I say, 'Love God 
moderately,' *Be truthful in moderation,' *Be moderately 
honest'?" 

BiGHABn. "N o, it doesn't mean everj'thing. Yon 
shouldn't be moderate in those very good things, hnt should 
carry them out with all your heart and soul. But you should 
be moderate in everything else." 

James. " Indeed. So suppose I say, * Steal iu mo^leration,' 
* Commit murder moderately,' ' Swear in modfration ; ' is that 
any better?" 

BiGHABD. " N o. You should avoid all those lad things 

entirely." 



j tvnac IS Moaerationf yo 

( Jahks. *' Well, then, what does moderation mftin?" 

B10B4BD. "Why— itfl — a — pnazler but I liave it. Til 

I tell 7011 what it meana. Yon mnst use all the good creaturea 

ol God moderately.'' 
I Jakes. " Very well. Coal ia a good creainre of God, and to 
; be receired with thanksgiving. So is paraffin oi!. Rnppoco 
[ I say, ' Drink paraffin oil in moderation,' or ' Eat co^il 
'. moderately.'" 

BiCHiED. " So, that won't do either, I am fairly beaten. 
What does it mean ?" 

Jaheb. "Well, as you have said, it evidently does not apply 

to anperlatively good things, (or they have to lio parries! ciit 

with all our heart and soul, neither does it apply to thi bad 

: things, for they have to be entirely avoided, neither does it 

apply to 'good crealnres' of God pnt to a wrong use, for 

they have to be abetained from, and so far as I see, it can 

only apply to right things pnt to a right nse. For instance 

Ood has given ns a great variety of food — fish, flesh, and 

fowl, fmits, roots, nats, and vegetables, all that are good to 

eat are to be taken moderately." 

BtCTTABD. " And don't yon call li<itlor a good thing ? " 

JiKEB. ■' How, just think, did yon ever know it to do any 

good T Ib it not always doing evil — filling onr prisons 

asylnms, and workhouses? la there a worse foe to Vfoikiug 

men in the land?" 

BiOHinp. " It's no nse, Vm ashamed of arguing with yon, 
for I know yoa have the best of it, and you've fairly beiiien 

JtHEB. " Ko, 1 have not beaten yon, (or yon have been 
contending for the nrong side. Now, be a man, and come 
and joinna. Ton may depend that we'll do you good. Ho 
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Jambs. " Now, Biofaard, your oonsoienoe tells yoa that now 
is the time to do it, do be ft man ; oome now [o/ferin^ kim a 
pen and the book.] " 

BiOHASD. " I think I will [takes the pen] , and with Ood's 
blessing 1*11 keep it, and tiy to help you on with the good 
work." [Signe.] 

James. " God bless you, Bichard. Ton'll hare a happy 
tale to tell when yon get home." 

BicHABo. *'I shall indeed. I'm mnoh obliged to you, 
James." 

Jambs. ** Don't mention it, Good night." 

BicHABD. '* Good night." 
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A WOED TO THE FEW. 

MAiiCOiiM Boss. 

THE world is not wholly deserted 
By man who is friendly to man ; 
The feWt we might say, are bad- hearted ; 

The many do good when they can. 
Deceit does not walk in onr streets 

Wherever we encounter their throng. 
Though the '* evil eye " doubts all it meets- 
We will think so, although we be wrong. 

If we prove, in our search for subsistence, 

To meanness we never can bend. 
We will find such a one in existence. 

Perhaps when least look'd for — a friend. 
Abuses lie mostly within, 

And these are worse, far worse to cure ; 
Be true to yourself, and you win — 

Be false, and to lose be as sure. 

The spirit of freedom increases 

As man seeks his welfare in peace ; 
The moment that jealousy ceases, 

That moment will comfort increase. 
Then think not the world is your foe ; 

And if you be arm'd with the rights 
The wrong you may suffer, well know, 

Will sooner be brought to the light. 
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THE LIGHT OF LOVE. 
0.0. 

THE night has a thonsand eyes, 
And the da^'s but one ; 
Tet the light of the bright world die» 
With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyei, 

And the heart bat one ; 
Yet the light of the whole life dies 

When tiie love is gone. 



THE LrrTLE SHOES, 

Mbs. SxWliIiL. 

r happened on a summer's gts, 
There met in Temperance Hall 
A band of British working-men, 
Besponding to a call 

To eome and hear the yiotories 
That Temperance had won ; 

How fast the noble caufie had grown. 
And what its friends had done. 

With clapping hands and stamping f^ 

Each advocate was hailed, 
And not a single voice was raised 

To prove that Temperance fiedled. 

The meeting drew towards the eloae, 

But still ihe interest grew. 
And people steadily sat on 

To hear of something new. 

A working-man sat near the door, 
Young, handsome, and well-dresB64» 

His animated countenance 
Deep interest expressed. 

Another workman sitting by 

Thus whispered in his ear: 
" Will Turner, have you nought to tell 

Might do 'em good to hear f 
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V ** There*B many here know what you were, 

And what you onoe ooold do ; I 

Come, stand np, man, and tell 'em plain > 

What made the change in yon." * 

A buzz of Toioes cheered him on ; | 

How could the man refuse ? 

He rose at once, and stammered out | 

*' It was the little shoes." I 

The people hushed up instantly ( 

At this uncommon text, j 

And sat with open mouths to catch i 
The words that followed next. 

You might have heard the smallest pin j 

Drop down upon the floor, > 

Bo motionless the people sat, I 

Expecting something more. 1 

The speaker felt that every eye 

Was fixed upon him then. 
" It was the little shoes " — ^he said — 

And then he paused again. 

The younger people smiled to hear 

TMs twice-repeated news, 
But when, once more, he stanmiered forth, 

** It was the little shoes " — I 

A titter ran throughout the hall ; | 

Will Turner heard the sound. 
And in a moment stood erect 

And calmly looked around. 

A bright light flashed into his eye, 

He stood with steady foot, 
And when he raised his voice once^more, 

Each auditor sat mute. 

'< Men, fathers, friends — it was in truths 

It was the little shoes ; 
Tve not the gift to make a speech, 

This meeting to amuse ; 

** But I can tell a simple thing 

That happened once to me. 
If you will kindly give me time 

And hear me patiently." 
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** Qo on," said all, *' and take yonr timt." 
The chainnan said, ** Proceed ;" 

And eyery one sat listening, 
And gaye attentive heed. 

" It was a cold December night, 

Abont six months ago. 
That I became a sober man. 

And I will tell you how. 

'* I had a wife, I had a child ; 

As sweet a child and wife 
As ever God in mercy gave 

To cheer a poor man's life. 

" I had a home, as neat and trim 
As her dear hands conld make. 

And all the trouble that she took 
Was for her husband's sake. 

** But I had got a love for drink, 
The poor man's heaviest curse ; 

It daily gained a stronger hold 
And I grew daily worse. 

" I grew a beast, ay, worse thau that ; 

I'd lost the power to think, 
And I neglected my dear wife 

For that accursdd drink. 

** I let her dress in shameful rags, 

Who loved to dress so neat ; 
I even let her want for shoes 

To put upon her feet. 

** I let her watch our babe alone, 

That sickened day by day, 
Whilst I, more cruel than a brute, 

Bpent all I earned away. 

" I let her stand out in the street. 

There by the gin-shop door, 
I let her stand and wait for me. 

And hear thei drunkards' roar. 

<* Now think of that ! I blush to think 

The villain I have been — 
That I could starve both wife and ohild« 
And love them less than gin ! 
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*' I neyer stmck her — no, thank Godl 

From that crime I was free, 
But I broke that dear woman's heart, 
! Who would have died lor me. 



" I tore up every little flower 

Her love and hope had get, 
Nor left a single bud to bloom 

Beneath her weary feet. 

•* Oh I wh«n I think of what I've done. 

Of what she has endured. 
And that she lives and loves me still 

And that my sin is cured ! 

** I know 'twas God's most gracious love 

That would not let me sii&, 
Nor suffer me to drown my soul 

In that acoursM drink. 

" It was a simple little thing 

You might see any day, 
And never stop to notice it, 

Nor take a thought away. 

'* But none the less, it struck on me 

Just like a stream of light. 
As you may see a lightning flash 

Shoot through the darkest night. 

'* I've said 'twas in the winter time ; 

The snow was in the street, 
I knew there was no fire at home, 

Nor yet a bit to eat. 

" I knew it — what was that to me? 

The drinking-shop was warm ; 
There I could make myself at home, 

Nor care about the storm. 

" A crowd of people filled the place; 

Chink, chink, the money went. 
And as it trickled in the tHI 

The mistress laughed content. 

"Well might she laugh, while every glass 

But added to her store, 
And she was growing rich as fast 

As we were growing poor. 
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" But 'twasn't tliat. She had a child, 

About as old as mine ; 
But hers was loved aud petted up, 

While mine was left to pine. 

" She dressed it like a Uttle qm^eni 

In warm and ha ndsome clothes, 
And then I saw her fit it on 

A pair of scarlet shoes. 

" How proud they looked ! how pleased she was, 

That little merry thing 1 
The thought of my poor bare-foot child 

Went through me like a sting. 

" I started up, I could not stop— 

I had no will to choose, 
I could not bear to see that child 

In those new scarlet shoes. 

" Out on the door-step stood my wife. 

Chilled to the very bone. 
And in her trembling arms she held' 

My shivering little one. 

*' I caught it from her arms to mine, 

I pressed it to my heart, 
The touch of its small icy feet 

Struck through me like a dart. 

** I hid them underneath my coat 

And then within my vest, 
And there they lay and wakened up 

The father in my breast. 

" They lay, and thawed the ice away, 

My heart began to beat, 
Like frozen limbs roused up to life 

By glow of sudden heat. 

" It was the hand of God that made 

My hardened conscience smart, 
It was the little icy feet 

That walked into my heai't. 

" My child, thank God, is rosy now, 

My home is trim and neat, 
My wife — ^there is not one like her 

All up and down the street. 
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" May God bless her a thousand times, 

Who bore so long with me ! 
If any doubt what I have said, 

They're free to come and see. 

" My story's done. If any here, 

lliis warning will refuse, 
May God rouse him, as He roused me, 

By those two little shoes." 

[By kind permimon of the Avihoreti. 



THE STEANGE BOY. 

J. B. BOOBBSOM. 

"VTTITHIN a house, whose walls are bxiok, 
VV Deny the fact who can — 
There dwells a boy who, if he lives. 
Will one day be a man. 

If you should meet this boy so strange, 

You'll know him in the street. 
For when he walks he always will 

Keep moving with his feet. 

' His eyes are very comical. 
For wheresoe'er he goes. 
They're always peeping right and left, 
From each side of his nose. 

His tongue is red, his teeth are white, 

And pointed is his chin, 
His jaws keep wagging up and down 

When they have food within. 

His skull is thatoh'd with light brown hair, 

Just right above his ears. 
And when he cries, from both his eyea 

He's sure to drop some tears. 

Upon each hand he's fingers five, 

And he's as many toes, 
And sure, as I am now alive. 

They go where'er he goes ! 

Whoever finds one just like him. 

Although not great my gains, 
I promise them a great reward — 

They may keep him for theii- pains ! 
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A CALL FOE HELP. 

[A SPEECH FOB A YOUTHJ 

Bev. J. Yeaesley. 

TV^R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies, and Gentlemec, — I belieye 
-^-*- Intemperance to be a great curse to the land in which 
we live and an enemy both to God and man. I know, sir, 
peicons are to be foand (perhaps there are some present) 
who ask: "What harm is there in just taking, now and 
then, a glass of beer or a drop of brandy?" I reiDly: 
"Afterwards it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder." Do any of you ask : " What harm does drink do ? " 
If so, allow me to say that my experience, limited as it is on 
accoont of my youth , leads me to think that it does nothing 
liut harm. 

I remember, sir, a fable of a serpent being surrounded by 
ihe, and in this critical position requesting a man to set it 
free. This he agreed to do if the serpent would promise not 
to sting him. The serpent readily consented. When set free, 
however, it instantly stung its deliverer. Upon the man 
accusing the serpent of ingratitude, and reminding it of its 
promise, it simply repUed: " Ahy siVy iVs my nature to sting I " 
Now, sir, I firmly believe that the very tendency of drink is to 
injure and destroy. 

Should any doubt, I would ask, in the eloquent language of 
a living wiiter : " Has it not led milUons to the dungeon, 
thousands to the hulks, and hundreds to the scaffold ? Has it 
not made women widows while their husbands lived, and children 
orphans ere their parents died ? Has it not sent brothers far 
across the sea, and hung with chains the limbs that once were 
free ? What has it not done ? What dismal woe has it not 
produced ? What soft affection has it not massacred ? With 
what virtuous blood are not its murderous hands besmeared ? 
It is the devil^s truest weapon, the serpent's subtlest poison. 
I Its pathway is paved with broken hearts and strewn with 
withered hopes. It leads from contentment to distress, from 
distress to want, from want to vice, from vice to crime, from 
crime to punishment, from punishment to disease, from 
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disease to death, from death to the grave, from the grave to 
the judgment, and from the judgment to damnation." 

If thiri be true, hidies and gentlemen, what ought we to do f 
* What ?' Why, we ought all to do everything we can to slay 
the gr^at Phillistine. 

Through the land there is stalldng a giant-like foe, 
Who spreads in his track sin, sorrow, and woe ; 
Who smites down all classes— the rich and the i)oor, 
The aged and the young, lie faint at his door. 
He enters the home of the hard-working man. 
And rohe him of every possession he can : 
His wife and his children he fiUs with de^ipair, 
And the spot onoe so bright is beclouded with care. 

But, sir, the time is coming when the blessings of total 
abntinence »hall fill the dwelling-place of man. Much has 
yet to be done before the long-wished and prayed-for day 
arrives, but come it will, if we do our duty. I earnestly appeal 
to you for assistance. 

Are you followers of Him •* Who for our sakes became poor, 
that we through His poverty might become rich " ? Then I 
especially call to you for help. It ought to be, it must be, 
your highest ambition to remove everything that impedes 
the progress of truth. If the wilderness and the solitary 
places are to be made glad, if the desert is to blossom as 
the rose, you must help us. The late Dr. Guthrie once said : 
** Until the Church of God will face manfully and Christianly 
the great drink curse, no great aggresion will be made upon 
the sorrows or the miseries of the people." Assist us then 
by your earnest efforts and your faithful prayers. Tour aim 
being good and your motives pure, success shall be your 
reward. Then arise, ye people of God, in the name of your 
Master and in the cause of humanity, and moved by Christian 
zeal and brotherly feeling, take in your hand the battle-axe 
of Temperance, and rest not satisfied until you have slain the 
enemy. 

Loyen of Zion, foes of hell. 
To who for Ohrist oount all things loss, 

Strengthen our hands — ^we seek to swell 
The bloodless triumphs of the Gross. 
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BROTHERS! WE ARE MEN I 

James Hendebson. 

WE are men — made in the image 
. Of the Mighty One, 
Who hath orowned the earth with beaniy, 

'Neath the golden son ; 
Children of a common Father, 

Whose prevailing love 
Is unbounded as the day-beams 

Shining from above : 
Highest rank in God's creation 

Is onr station, then ; 
Form divine is on our features ; 
Bulers o'er all meaner creatures — 

Brothers ! we are men I 

In our souls the lamp of reason 

Streams with haUowed light ; 
Intellectual glories round us 

Shed theu- radiance bright. 
Thus exalted in our being, 

'Tis the will of Heaven 
That we still go on improving 

Gifts which He hath given ; 
Filling up our brief existence — 

Three score years and ten ; 
Loving Virtue as a mother, 
Doing good to one another — 

Brothers ! we are men ! 

We are men, but oh how often 

Are our gifts despised, 
And the dignity of manhood 

Blindly sacrificed I 
Oft is Mercy's fountain frozen 

In the human breast : 
Millions sink beneath the tyrant, 

Tearful and oppressed. 
Ories of sorrow loudly echo 

Over hill and glen ; 
Hapless thousands wildly grieving, 
No kind hand their wrongs relieving— 

Brothers ! we are men 1 
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Love^B the leBson wisdom teaches, 
Gentle are her words, 

Sweeter than the brooklet's mnrmorSi 
And the song of birds. 

As we all are fellow-pilgrims 
To a brighter sphere, 

Why should grief attend the moments 
Of our sojourn here ? 

For a higher purpose truly 
Were we fashioned, when 

Deity in fairest traces 

Crowned our souls with heavenly graces- 
Brothers ! we are men I 

Why should idle passions cheat us 

Of our purest joy ? 
Why should pride the best emotions 

Of the breast destroy? 
In the heart, affection's fountain. 

Sweetly welling up. 
Seeks to mingle priceless blessing 

Ever in life's cup : 
Let its waters flow and mingle 

Far as human ken. 
Till with Love's seqsne devotion 
Earth be covered as the ocean ! — 

Brothers ! we are men I 
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I KNEW him when he was his father's joy, 
And all a mother's heart could well desire ; 
A lovely, playful, flaxen-headed boy. 
So fair, an angel might his form admire. 

I knew him when a graceful manly youth, 

Ardent to win an honourable fame ; 
Full of high hopes, and fired with love of truth. 

Spuming the path that leads to guilt and shame. 

I knew him when around his peacefnl hoarth 
Oluster'd the dearest joys of wedded Ufe, 

Sweet smiling offspring, full of harmless mirth, 
And one who well deserved the name of wife. 
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And I have seen all that he once did own 
Of beauty, fame, and fortune, disappear ; 

Pye seen him helpless, friendless, and alone, 
A worthless thing, object of scorn and fear. 



Yes, I have seen his duU and idiot stare, 
As if his mind were quench'd in endless night, 

And roused to madness, I have heard him swear, 
And curse the day when first he saw the light. 

But say what demon power, what witching spell, 
Gould thus so much of earthly bliss destroy : 

What ! but the envy and the hate of heU, 
Which triumph la the wreck of human joy. 

These to his lips the treach'rous wine-cup raised, 
These urged him on to drain the poisonous bowl. 

And while with feU deceit, the draught they praised, 
Laugh'd at the hopdess ruin of his soul. 



NOTES OP WARNING. 

MbB. EbEUANB. 

In fonner dajs, ou a daogeions roek on fhe ooMt of Scotland, a deep-toned 
lieU frag so placed as to be rung by the motion of the waves.] 

TT7HEN the tide's billowy swell 
V V Had reach'd its height, 
Then toll*d the rock's lone bell 
Sternly at night. 

Far over cliff and surge 

Swept the deep sound, 
Making each wild wind's diigv 

Still more profound. 

Yet that funereal tone 

The sailor bless'd. 
Steering through darkness on 

With fearless breast. 

E'en so may we, that float 

On life's wide sea, 
Welcome each warning note. 

Stem though it be. 
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MR. TIPPLE-NONE. 



TIPPLE-A-LITTLE, Tipple-more, 
And Mr. Tipple-none, 
Began to talk together once, 
Thus did their language run : 

Said Tipple-a-little to Tipple-none, 

" My dearest sir, I think 
'Tis wrong to banish from the land 

All but teetotal drink. 

*' Because a little spirit's good. 

Whene'er the flesh is weak ; j 

But, then, to drink too much is wrong, j 

'Tis not for that I speak. 

" But when one's wet, or when one's diy. 

Or when one's cold, or when 
One's not exactly one of these, 

I like a little then." 

" That's just the thing," quoth Tipple-moch, 

Bising from where he sat, { 

And trying to balance as he walk'd, i 

" That's right, I'll stick to that. j 

** But then, to drink too much, why, that — j 

"Why, that I would despise : " 

" That's right, that's right," quoth Tipple-more I 

Who looked more drunk than wise. * 

" That's just the talk I like," quoth he, 

** Come, brother, join our band ; 
We'll take another glass on that,'* 

And seized him by the hand. 

With blood-shot eyes and ragged clothes. 

Game then poor Tipple-all, 
To join his brothers at the bar — 

^d for the liquor call. 

** Can Tipple-a-nttle be then your friend?" 

Good Tipple-none replied, — 
•* You see how all these tipples range 

Themselves upon your side. 

**'Tis right they should, for one by one, 

From grad6 to grade you fall ; 
Thus Tipple-a-little comes at last 

To be poor Tipple-all." 
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So let me oantion all of you, 
And connsel every one — 

To take the only name that's safe. 
And that is Tipple-none. 



THE MADMAN AND HUNTS:\1EN. 

Ghables Dabxiah. 

A MADMAN passmg through the street, 
(Proud of his new-found liberty) 
A crowd of huntsmen chanced to meot ; 
And was so startled by the sight 

Of horses, hounds, and scarlet coats. 
And by the sound of bugle notes. 
That, heedless whether wrong or right. 
He straight accosted one who seemed 

The Master of the Hunt, 
With, " Please, sir, tell me now I pray 
What great affair is on to-day ? 
I am afraid some deadly foe, 
Full of revenge, to lay us low, 
Over our land has burst." 

" Naught of the kind," the huntsman cried, 

" We hunt a fox, and he who first 
Ib at the death, seizes the tail/' 

«* The tail 1 and what may that be worth ? " 

** Oh, perhaps two shillings ; but the prize 
Must not be measured by the price. 
But by men's eagerness to win." 

" I know ! I know I " he slily said, 
"You're all Hke me : wrong in the head ! 
But if my keeper passes by — 
Who has a water craze. 
And puts his patients, short and tall, 
In water-butts (some but the feet. 
Others the loins,) — he'll take you all, 
And feeUng doubtful of a cure. 
To make assurance doubly sure, 
So soon he gets you safely in, 
MeHl du^ik you all up to the chin I ** 
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WHY NOT SIGN? 

W. B. FOWLE. 

Ckaraeten: Annib Mason and Mabt Bobebtb. 

A NNIE : " Well, Mary, have you decided yet to sign the 
•^-^ pledge ? You know that I am anxious you should join 
our Band of Hope comxoittee. I feel you could help on 
the work so." 

Maby; **If I can't * help on the work' without signing the 
pledge, I must remain passive, I fear." 

Annie : " But I can't see, Mary, why you are so unwilling 
to sign the pledge. I know you never drink any intoxicating 
liquors, and have resolved you never will. Then why not 
sign?" 

Maby : " I can't see, for my part, any need of a written 
promise, if my mind is made up. I am as safe without the 
pledge as with it." 

Annie: "I do not think so; and I am sure you do not 
think so either, in regard to other matters of imjiortance. 
All bonds, notes, contracts, are pledges, and as such are most 
valuable. They not only refresh the memory, but they also 
afford tangible proof that an agreement has been entered 
into, should any seek to deny it." 

Maby : '* I want no such helps. My memory is strong 
enough without a formal pledge." 

Annie: "Your memory of what? If I understand your 
position, you have nothiug to remember. You do not intend 
to transgress, you say. Pray, why not promise never to do 
so, and then your strong memory may help your good 
resolution?" 

Maby : "■ My resolution is enough, and is quite as good as 
a promise." 

Annie : " Well, then, I ask you again, Mary, Why not sign f 
It is not as though I had to convince you that teetotalism was 
right. You are a total abstainer : so that yon agree with our 
principles, and simply differ as to the mode of carrying them 
ont._ If, as I know you believe, a resolution and a promise are 
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equally binding, what possible objection can yea have to 
adding the latter to the former ? " 

Maby: '^I should be afraid, if I took the pledge, that I 
might, some time or other, break it, and be put to open 
shame." 

Annie : "Yon surely do not wish to secure an easy retreat, 
in case you are tempted to do wrong ? ". 

M.VBY. " No, but I do not wish to disgrace myself or others 
by enabling any one to hold up a broken promise before my 
eyes." 

Annie: **But if you consider a resolution as good as a 
promise, I do not see that it matters much which is held up 
in fragments to mortify you. When Oortez invaded Mexico, 
he found that his soldiers could not be depended upon, 
because their vessels lay at the landing place, and they knew 
that, in any difficulty, they could fall back upon them." 

Maby: "Well, what of that?" 

Annie : "He burned them all, and his troops being obliged 
to go forward, obtained a complete victory over the enemy." 

Maby : " Then you would have me bum my resolutions? " 

Annie : " No, not exactly, but I would place them under 
the guard of a solemn promise, and so "make assurance 
doubly sure." I know that many have a strong dislike to the 
pledge, because they feel it commits them too decidedly to a 
certain course of action. But they forget that the point really 
to be considered is : Is the course of action right 7 If it is, 
then the sooner they are committed, finally and delinitely, 
to it, the better." 

Maby : " Well, Annie, give me your hand, for I surrender, 
and am half inclined to think that my objection to the pledge 
arose from a want of sincerity in my resolutions. I will sign 
the pledge, bum my boats, and face the enemy, without 
allowing defeat or retreat to be possible." 

Annie : " Heaven help you to keep your promise ! I shall 
propose you at our next meeting, so you must prepare for 
work." 

Maby : " I shall be glad to do whatever I can." [-Exit.] 
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THE CORN FIELD AND TOBACCO 

FIELD. 

THE Indian com looked over the fence, 
And what do you tlaink he npied ? 
A field of Tobacco, just ready to bloom, 
And stretching in lordly pride. 

To his broad-leaved neighbour at once he called, 

In accents loud and clear, 
•* I thought you belonged to a sunnier clime ; 

Pray what are you doing here ? " 

So then with a haughty air replied 

The plant of power and pelf : 
•* You are pleased to ask of my busineBH, sir, 

Say, what do you do yourself ? " 

*' I feed the muscle, and blood, and boue. 

To make our farmers strong, 
And furnish food for the little ones 

That round their tables throng." 

** I move in a somewhat loftier sphere," 

The foreign guest rejoined, 
** As the chosen friend and companion dear 

Of men of wealth and mind. 

"Pm the chief delight of the gay young spark : 

Oer the wise my sway I hold ; 
I lurk in the earnest student's cell, 

In the dowager's box of gold. 

" Thousands of hands at my bidding work { 

Millions of coin I raise — " 
He ceased to speak, and in angry mood 

Besponded the tasseled Maize : 

•*Tou're in secret league with dyspeptic ill*— 

A merciless traitor band : 
With clouds of Kmoke you pollute the air, 

With floods of slime the land. 

" You tax the needy labourer sore ; 

You quicken the drunkard's thirst ; 
Yon exhaust the soil — and I wish you'd go 

To the place whence you came at first ! " 
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TWO LITTLE BIRDS. 

A SONQ FOR THE TOUNO. 

Kingston. 

TWO little birds on an evergreen tree, 
Chirping and chattering, who can they be ? 
'^^o little fairies they seem in disguise, 
With their gay-coloured wings and their rose-coloured eyes. 

Hark, hark ! they are talking : we now shall find out 
If they really are fairies, and what they're about ; 
Says ite one to the other, " Sir, how do you do ? '' 
'* Pretty well, I thank you ; but, pray, who are you ? ** 

** I am the bird whom you'ye heard of so long. 

And that whispers in every one's ear when they're wrong." 

" And I," says the other, aloud, sharp, and shrill, 

** Am the bird you have heard of, called Obstinate Will — 

May m^re listen to me than to you." 

" Alas I *' says the first bird, " And that's but too true ! 
For of fools there are many, of wise people few." 



THE GIN PALACE. 

J. B. BOGBBSON. 

I STAND within a wide and lofty room 
Whose roof is fretted o'er with rare device, 
Bioh with the painter's and the gilder's art ; 
The walls are cover'd with full many a scene 
Of love, romance, and war, on land and sea ; 
Mirrors of price reflect the gazer's form. 
And pillars bright, and bumish'd chandeliers, 
And moon-like lights shed brilliance over all. 
The place might be some temple of delight, 
Form'd to give joy to proud and wealthy man ; 
But 'tis accursed — and I could almost deem 
The lamps were demon-heads that call'd to sin, 
Or lights that lead to darkness and despair — 
The pictured wfUls seem dabbled o'er with blood, 
Drained from the fountains of the human heart. 

Look on iho inmates of that splendid plaee 1 
Witii sonken eyes and oheeks emaciate, 
And forms envslop«d in foul rags, not olad, 
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They crowd around, and ask the drink of death — 

The drink of poverty, disgrace, and shame ; 

The glittering, gorgeous casks are ranged around. 

Marked with the names of various deadly draughts ; 

Some sweet to taste, in operation slow ; 

Others strong, burning, maddening, swift— aW sure, 

kvjKj with thought ! fill high the glass again ! 

The demon-palace hath a blaze of light. 

And crowds of victims quaff the drink of death ; 

Some gi'asp each other's hands, in maudlin mood. 

And vow eternal friendship, which endures 

The draining of another glass ; and then 

The friends are tum'd to tierce and bitter foes, 

And blows are interchanged and words of hate : 

Some in the ears of heedless strangers breathe 

The secrets they have treasured up for years ; 

Some scatter round, with hands profuse, the coin 

Which is not theirs to spend — they dream not then 

Of itony prison-walls and gloomy cell. 

Ere long to be their portion ; or perchance 

A dreary exile to a convict's home. 

Where they must live in chains a life of toil. 

Away with thought I it is a glorious scene, 

At which the fiends might clap their hands with joy, 

And hold in hell a feast to celebrate 

The happy tidings that a host of guests 

Were paving for themselves a broad highway 

0*er which, with headlong and infuriate speed. 

They might rush madly, in unchecked career, 

To the eternal regions of the damn'd. 

There beauty without virtue stalks about. 
The painted herald of her own disgrace, 
Making strange mockery at her fallen state. 
Her Ups polluted with foul words of crime, 
And changed the very nature of her sex. 
There is the mother with her shrivell'd babe, 
Pouring the poison in its crying mouth ; 
There is the beldame, with a trembling hand, 
Lifting the potion to her blacken'd lips ; 
There is the beggar, spending doled-out alms 
With a free spirit and a liberal hand ; 
There is the lurking thief, with wandering look, 
Strengthening his courage for the nightly prowl— 
Away with thought ! it is a glorious scene ! 
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THE IMAGINATIVE MLLKMAID. 

Jeffreys Taylor. 

AMILEMAXD, who poised a full pail on her head, 
Thus mused on her prospects in life, it is said : 
" Let me see — I should think this milk will procure 
One hundred good eggs, or four score to he sure. 

"Well, then — stop a hit, it must not be forgotten, 
Some of these may be broken, and some may be rotten ; 
But if twenty for accident should be detached, 
It will leave me just sixty sound eggs to be hatched. 

** Well, sixty sound eggs — no, sound chickens, I mean, 
Of these some may die — we'll suppose seventeen ; 
Seventeen ! not so many — say ten, at the most, 
Which will leave fifty chickens to boil or to roast. 

" But then, there's their barley, how much will they need? 
Why they take but one grain at a tim.e when they feed, 
So that's a mere trifle ; now, then, let us see — 
At a fair market price how much money there'll be. 

** Six shillings a pair — five, four — three-and six, 
To prevent all mistakes, that low price I wiU fix ; 
Now, what will that make, fifty chickens, I said — 
Fifty times three-and-sixpence — Til ask brother Ned. 

Oh I but stop — three-and-sixpence a pair I must sell *em, 
Well, a pair is a couple — ^now then, let us tell 'em, 
A couple in fifty will go — (my poor brain I) 
Why just a score times, and five pair will remain. 

** Now, twenty-five pair of fowls — now how tiresome it is, 
That I can't reckon up such money as this. 
Well, there's no use in trying, so let's give a guess — 
I'll say twenty pounds, and it can't be no less. 

" Twenty pounds, I am certain will buy me a cow, 
Thirty geese and two turkeys, eight pigs and a sow ; 
Now li these turn out well at the end of the year, 
I shall fill both my pockets with guineas 'tis clear." 

Forgetting her burden, when this she had said, 
The maid superciliously tossed -op her head, 
When, alas for her prospects, her milk-pail descended. 
And so all her schemes for the future were ended. 

This moral, I think, may be safely attached — 

*' Beckon not on your chiokens before they are hatched." 
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THE QUEEE TKADE : A NEW EIDDLE 



1. TTThat trade is it, being introduced into a missionary 
^^ settlement, would the most neutralise the good 
previously effected by the missionaries ? 

2. What trade will cause an increase of crime and social 
misery in proportion to its success? 

3. What trade is it, the abolition of which would rob the 
coroner of half his fees ? 

4. What trade is it, without which we should not find 
employment for half the gaolers that are now employed ? 

5. What trade is it, which the more a working man 
encourages the more destitute his home becomes ? 

6. What trade is it, on the success o^hich the pawnbrokers 
mainly depend ? 

7. What trade is it that drives so many to assemble at the 
workhouse door for a loaf of bread ? 

8. What trade is it which furnishes the greatest number of 
patients to asylums for the insane ? 

9. What trade produces the greatest mortality among those 
who carry it on ? 

10. What trade is it that causes so many distress warrants 
to be issued in poor neighbourhoods ? 

11. In what trade is a man likely to be ruined, if he 
becomes a good customer to his own shop ? 

12. What trade furnishes the greatest number of applicants 
to charitable institutions ? 

13. What trade is it that produces the greatest number of 
bankrupts ? 

14. What trade furnishes a resort for plunderers and 
bod characters ? 

15. To what trade do the judges of our land ascribe the 
greatest proportion of criminal offences ? 

16. What trade is it which, if it were introduced into some 
retired village, would demoralise the population now distin- 
guished for its moral worth and frugal industry ? 

It is not a tbabe, it is a osimb. 
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THE BRAVE-HEAETED BOY. 

K. A. PXTBBS. 

^rpWAS in the days when Claverhouse 
JL Was scouring moor and glen, 
To change with fire and bloody sword 

The faith of Scottish men 
Who'd made a covenant with the Lord 

Firm in their faith to bide, 
Nor break to Him their plighted word 

Whatever might betide. 

The sun was well nigh setting, 

When o'er the heather wild 
And up the narrow mountain path 

Alone there walked a child. 
He was a bonnie, blithesome lad, 

Sturdy and strong of limb — 
A father's pride, a mother's love 

Were fast bound up in him. 

His bright blue eye glanced fearless round, 

His step was firm and light, 
What was it underneath his plaid. 

His little hands grasped tight ? 
'Twas bannocks, which that very mom 

His mother made with care 
From out her scanty store of meal. 

And now, with many a prayer. 

Had sent by Jamie, her one boy — 

A trusty lad and brave — 
To good old Pastor Thomas Roy, 

Hid now in yon dark cave, 
For whom the bloody Claverhouse 

Had hunted long in vain, 
And sworn he'd never leave that glen 

Till old Tam Boy was slain. 

So Jamie Douglass went his way 

With heart that knew no fear. 
He turned the great curve in the rock. 

Nor dreamed that death was near. 
And there were Clavt^rhouse's men. 

Who laughed aloud in glee 
When, trembling now, within their power 

The frightened child they see. 
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He turns to flee ; but all in vain. 

They drag him back apace, 
To where their cruel leaider stands, 

And set them face to face. 
The cakes, concealed beneath his plaid, 

Soon tell the story plain. 
*"Ti8 old Tam Roy the cakes are for ! " 

Exclaims the angry man. 

** Now, guide me to his hiding place, 

And 1 will let you go." 
But Jamie shook his yellow curls. 

And stoutly answered, " No." 
•* I'll drop you down yon mountain's side. 

And there upon the stones, 
The old gaunt wolf and carrion crow 

Shall battle for your bones." 



Then in his brawny, strong right hand 

He lifted up the child, 
And held him where the cleft rock frowned 

A chasm deep and wild — 
So deep it is the trees below 

Like stunted bushes seem. 
Poor Jamie looked in frightened maze ; 

It seemed some horrid dream. 

He looked up to the sky above. 

Then on the men near by. 
Had they no little boys at home. 

That they could let him die ? 
But no one spoke, and no one stirred. 

Nor lifted hand to save 
From such a fearful, frightful death 

The little lad so brave. 

" 'Tis woefu' deep," he shuddering cried ; 

** But oh ! I canna tell. 
So drop me down then, if you will ; 

'Tis nae sae deep as Hell." 
A childish scream, a faint, dull sound, 

O Jamie Douglass true I 
Long, long within the lonely cave 

Shall Tam Roy wait for you ! 

Long for your welcome corning waits 

The mother on the moor. 
And stands and calls, " Come, Jamie, lad ! " 

Through the half -opened door. 
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No more adown the rocky path 
Yon'll come with fearless tread, 

Nor oyer moor and mountain take 
The good man daily bread. 

Bat up in heaven the shining ones 

A wondrous story tell 
Of a child snatched up from a rocky gulf 

That's " nae sae deep as Hell." 
And there, before the great white throne 

For e^er blest and glad. 
His mother dear and old Tarn Koy 

Shall meet their bonnie lad. 



THE FOECE OF EXAMPLE.— A FABLE. 

John G. Saxe. 

A MOTHER-LOBSTER, with her daughter, 
Conversing near their native water, 
And closely watching, as she talked, 
The style in which the latter walked, 
Rebuked her for her awkward way 
Of locomotion : '* Tell me, pray," 
The matron scolded, *' why instead 
Of backward, you don't go a-head I 
Such awkwardness ! — Of course you know 
*Tis not the proper way to go ; 
Sure, folks of sense you thus will shock 
And make yourself a laughing-stock ! " — 
'* What ! '' said the child, '* do you suppose 
I don't know how my mother goes ? 
Shall I adopt the plan you say, 
WhUe all the rest go t'other way ? 
I really haven't got the face 
To change the custom of my race ; 
It need not put you in a passion, 
I merely mean to be in fashion ; 
And having learnt the way from you, 
m walk as other lobbters do ! " 

MORAL. 

To fix a good or evil coarse, 
Example is of potent force ; 
And they who wish the young to teach, 
Must ever practice what they preach ! 



HOME. 

DoBA GssBinrsix. 

TWO birds within one nest; 
Two hearts within one breast ; 
Two spirits in one fair 
Firm leagae of love and prayer, 
Together bound for aye, together blest. 

An ear that waits to catch 

A hand upon the latch ; 
A step that hastens its sweet rest to win, 

A world of care without, 

A world of strife shut out, 
A world of loye shut in. 




THE MESSAGE-GIRL. 

Pbofbssob Millbb. 

rriHE little daughter of a drunkard worked hard, "for a 
-"- small wage, as a message-girl. Poorly clad, she was 
often wet and cold ; and in the hard time of the winter's frost 
and snow, her mother, toiling late and early, gathered a little 
sum, to procure for her a pair of sto ut warm boots. That 
night they came home, they were proudly fitted on ; and the 
little feet were glad. Strutting to her father, she bid him 
** Look here I " 

** Where got you these ?" 

She told him. 

"Off with them!" 

*' Oh, father, don't take away my pretty boots !*' 

Too well she knew the purpose he would put them to. 

" Off with them, I tell ye ! '' came back in sounds of 
thunder, and with volleys of oaths and cursings. 

Trembling in every limb, and weeping bitterly, she gave 
them to the brute. Snatching them up, and muttering some 
savage growl between his bard-set teeth, he hurried to the 
pawn-shop; thence to the tavern; thence to his home- 
drunk. 

The little maid bemoaned her loss sadly ; but she missed 
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ihem only onoe. Next morning Bhe limped out on her daily 
tradge in the old worn shoes. Weary and wet, she oame baok 
ill — ^rery ill. She had oanght cold ; her Inngs inflamed; and 
in three days she died. 



ONE MOEE. 
T. H. EvAKS. 



by A POETICAL FATHBB. 

• 

ONE more little pilgrim has shouldered his paok ; 
One more on that road where there's no tnming baek ; 
One more to face life's dull, monotonous round ; 
One more tiny ship, for eternity bound ; 
One more little tar, on life's ocean afloat ; 
What a voyage to take, in so fragile a boat ! 
One more joyous sunbeam, to gladden life's hours ; 
One more tender spray in life's garland of flowers ; 
One more Uttle string in the harp of our life, 
To soothe with its music earth's discord and strife ; 
And one more to fight 'mid life's racket and din, 
Where there's so much to lose — so little to win ; 
One sweet treasure more from '*Our Father" aboye; 
One brigbt jewel more in our casket of love ; 
One wee picture more by an Artist Diyine,. 
Enclosed in a frame of angelic design ; 
One more fairy volume so charming and small. 
Lent but for a time by the Author of all : 
'Tis well we know not what the future may write 
On those fair pages now so spotlessly white. 



BY A PBOSY MOTHEB. 

ONE more little fidget, to see to and dress. 
And keep me all day in a worry and mess ; 
One more Httle pest for poor mother to nurse, 
And one more to overtax patience and purse ; 
One more plague to drudge for as soon as it's light, 
And one more to keep me awake half the night ; 
One more to be suckled, one more to be weaned, 
And one more to dirty the place when it's cleaned; 
One more to keep mother's poor brain in a whirl ; 
Children ain't what they were when I was a girl ; 
One more little cross-patoh to — oh I my poor head ! 
Oh, drat all the children ! — I'll put them to bed ! 
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BKITISH FEEEDOM. 

Chables Maceay. 

WE want no flag, no flaunting rag, 
For LIBERTY to fight ; 
We want no blaze of murderous guns, 

To struggle for the right. 
Our spears and swords are printed words. 

The mind our battle plain ; 
We've won such victories before, 
And 80 we shall again. 

We love no triumphs sprung of force — 

They stain her brightest cause : 
'Tis not in blood that liberty 

Inscribes her civil laws. 
She writes them on the people's heart 

In language clear and plain ; 
True thoughts have moved the world before. 

And 80 they shall again. 

We yield to none in earnest love 

Of freedom's cause sublime ; 
We join the cry, " Fraternity ! " 

We keep the maich of time. 
And yet we grasp nor spike nor spear. 

Our victories to obtain ; 
We've won without their aid before, 

And so we shall again. 

We want no aid of barricade 

To show a front to wrong ; 
We have a citadel in truth. 

More durable and strong. 
Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching faith, 

Have never striv'n in vaiu ; 
They've won our battles many a time, 

And 80 they shall again. 

Peace, progress, knowledge, brotherhood — 

The ignorant may sneer. 
The bad deny ; but we rely 

To see their triumph near. 
No widow's groans shall load oar cause, 

Nor blood of brethren stain ; 
We've won without such aid before, 

And so we shall again. 

[By kind permission qf the Author. 
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THE PKODIGAL'S EETUEN. 

E. C. A. Allen. 

" T WILL arise 1 " the prodigal said, 

JL »* For here I perish for lack of bread ; 
I will go to my father's house, for there 
The meauest servants have bread to spare. 

" I will arise ! for false as fair 
I have found each bright seductive snare, 
That lured me from virtue, friends, and home, 
In the crooked paths of sin to roam. 

"I will arise! while ye' I may, 

Ere hope's last spark has died away ; 

"While yet my weak step may homeward move, 

For my heart is fainting for bread — and for love. 

*' I will arise I " and the deed is done ! 
Homeward hastens the penitent one ; 
Not proudly his portion to demand. 
But a humble suppliant there to stand. 

Not yet had his eye beheld the dome— 

The first faint glimpse of his childhood's home — 

When afar he sees — oh I can it be — 

His injured sire? Yes! yes! 'tis he. 

Coming swiftly with love- winged haste. 
His arms round his desolate boy he oast. 
And he stopped the plea for a servant's place 
With the pardoning kiss and the fond embrace. 

And the robes, and the shoes, and the ring are brought, 
And his crimes and disgrace are alike forgot ; 
And the merry feast is unsparingly spread. 
For the son is alive, once mourned as doad ! 

• * • * 

Saviour ! we thank Thee, whose tender love 
To win us back to our home above. 
Hath sweetly taught how the Father yearns 
Till each weary, wandering child returns ; — 

How Heaven itself is moved to see 

Man*8 sin-made woe and misery ; 

And how sweeter anthems surround the throne, 

As the Father receives each returning son. 
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THE OLD FARMER TO HIS SON. 

HOLTT. 

MY son, be honest trath thy guide, 
And, to thy dying day, 
Tnm not a finger's breadth aside 

From God's appointed way. 
Then shall thy pilgrim-pathway lie 
Through meadows snnny green ; 
Then shalt thou look on death with eye 
Unshrinking and serene ; 

Then shall the pathway to thy tomb 

By frequent feet be trod, 
And summer flowers, of sweet perfume, 

Spring from the moistened sod ; 
For oft shall children's children, led 

By fond affection's care. 
At evening seek thy grave, and shed 

The tear of sorrow there. 



THE **DARE" SOCIETY. 

A DIALOaUE. 
Characters : David, Ohaklib, Fraitk, Walteb, and Oeosge. 

TTV AVID. " What do you say, Frank, will you sign ? My 
-^-^ father says that all through his life, when tempted to 
drink, the pledge of his boyhood sustained and kept him from 
yielding. His fellow-apprentices often laughed at him when 
he refused, and said ' You are afraid to take a glass.' But 
father said, ' I am afraid to break my pledge, and I hope I 
always shall be.' " 

Ohablie. "Your father must have been a brave fellow to 
refuse when all the boys were drinking. The other day the 
boys were drinking cider, and teazed me to drink, though I 
didn't want any, till at last I drank some in order to please 
them." 

Frank. "Then Charlie, you were a coward. I like cider, 
and don't intend to give it up ; but if all the boys in the town 
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were to laugh at me they wouldn't get me to do anything I 
didn*t want to do. I'm not afraid of a laugh." 

Chablie. " Maybe not, Frank ; you can't tell till you try. 
Have you ever been laughed at ? " 

Fbank. " Yes. The other day I went with the boys to the 
meadow. They wanted me to rob a bird's nest, but mother 
told me it was wrong, and the boys acted so sneakingly that 
I could see they thought it was wrong, too. They began 
to laugh at me, and call me, and bid me run and ask my 
mother. But the more they laughed, the stronger I grew, for 
I knew it was not right to rob the nest." 

Chablie. **How could you stand it? You are a real hero. 
But isn't it wrong to drink cider ? They say that the light 
drinks — ^beer, wine, and cider — create an appetite for stronger 
drinks." 

Fbank. " Perhaps so ; but I propose to stop when I feel 
that I have an appetite for strong liquors, for I abhor a 
drunkard." 

David : " Well, Frank, you may be able to stop, but you 
must think of others. Charles drank cider because he could 
not resist the boys' sneers; and cider will intoxicate of 
itself." 

Fbamk. ** Pooh, pooh! who says so? I never drank much 
dder, but I don't believe it would make cuiyone drunk." 

DAvm. " But it will. My Sunday-school teacher says he 
has seen people as drunk as they could be on cider. But 
here comes Walter; he is clear-headed enough; let us see 
what he says. Walter, does cider make make men drunk ? " 

Walteb (enters.) " Certainly it does. Look at Jones, the 
tinman. He began to drink cider at his father's house, and 
it created in him a love for stronger drinks. He drank up a 
good business and valuable property." 

Ghabldb. *' Pve heard father say that he was once a striving, 

thriving man, but that he is ruined, and has had to go west 

to get away from temptation, and endeavour to recover his 

health and wealth." 

Frank. ** I suppose he is one of the kind that had to drink 
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because he was laughed at. All of that class had better go 
west at once to get out of temptation." 

Charlie. " You mustn't be so very smart, Frank. I know 
you are a firm fellow, but if you drink a little cider because 
you like it, you may in time, like others, swallow up your 
firmness and health, and your property, too, if you ever have 
any.'* 

Walter. " That's quite true, Charlie ; these very moderate 
drinkers often make the worst drunkards, for they are always 
safe in their own estimation." 

Frank. " Do you mean to say, Walter, that I will become 
a drunkard ? " 

Walter. "No. I hope you never will. But unless you 
say: 'I'll never touch, taste, or handle anything that will 
intoxicate,' even you inay become a pale, haggard, trembling 
drunkard. Charlie knows his weakness, while you riely on 
your own strength and trifle with that which at the last 
' biteth like a serpent." 

David. " Come, boys, start right now, and we shall become 
examples to others I {To Walter), I was just offering our 
pledge when you came up. Will yon tell them the object of 
our association ? " 

Walter. *' Tes, indeed ; we have concluded amongst our- 
selves, by the advice of our teachers, to begin life right, so 
far as temperance is concerned. We propose by the pledge, 
and by personal effort to confront the world, and dare to do 
right. Our pledge is Total Abstinence from all that can 
intoxicate. Will you join ? " 

Frank. "I would, if I could drink cider." 

David. "Others might except their favourite drink, one 
brandy, another wine, another beer. If cider intoxicates, you 
must give that up." 

Charlie. " I'll give it up, anyway. If cider ruined Jones 
it might ruin me." 

George (erUers). " Good news, boys ; I heard you speaking 
about Jones the tinman. Do you know he is a reformed 
man?" 
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All. "No, is he?" 

Geobgb. "Tea, he is. Some boys, gathered together as yon 
are, were discussing the pledge. One boy said he wasn't 
going to sign away his liberty, another that he wouldn't sign 
because he liked wine, another because he liked beer, and so 
on, when Jones came by and said : ' Boys, do any of yon 
hesitate about signing that pledge ? If you feel now that you 
cannot give up all that intoxicates, listen to me and I will tell 
you my history.' He then related how in his boyhood he had 
been accustomed to drink a small quantity of cider at the 
dinner-table with his parents, and how he gradually acquired 
a liking for it, until he was prepared to throw everything 
away — ^health, position, prospects, happiness — to satisfy his 
longing for drink. When he told them how drink had ruined 
him, and what a. wretch it had made of him, the boys were 
very much moved, and all who were not teetotalers promised 
to sign. Isn't that good news, boys ? " 

All. " Very good news." 

Frank. "Well, I'll sign the pledge, and join the 'Dare' 
Society. Will you join, Charlie ? " 

Ghablib. "Yes, and I'll try to bravely keep the pledge, 
whether people laugh or frown." 

David. "I'm downright glad to hear it. But how does 
Mr. Jones look, George." 

Geobob. " Oh, quite respectable. He seems another man. 
He told the boys that though he hadn't secured wealth, he 
had regained health, and now wished to win back his lost 
character. He has been a teetotaler ever since he left town, 
and is determined to be one for life." 

Fbank. •*'' Now let us get to work. I propose that we show 
ourselves worthy of the name of our society by taking one 
street each, and calling at every house in it, and trying to 
induce all the boys " 

Walteb. " And all the girls, too." 

Fbanx. "Yes, and all the girls, too, to become teetotalers; 
and when the boys and girls have signed, we must persuade 
all the fathers and mothers to do the same ; and we must put 
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all who sign and are willing to work, to other streets, nntil 
every street has a missionary of the ' Dare ' Soeiety to look 
after it." 

Gkobox. "Bravo, Frank, that is jost the Teiy thing. I 
know father will give something towards haying the pledge 
books, and with what we give onrselyes we shall be able to 
manage Tery well.*' 

Datid. "We shall do some good, if we go on like this. If 
we ean't make everybody teetotalers the first time, we most 
leave them a tract or get them to bay a temperance magazine, 
and oall again. We mast not give ap till everyone has signed. 
Now do we all agree to this ? " 

All. "Yes." 

David. ** Then let as begin at once : and try who can make 
the most teetotalers.' ' 

Waltbb. " Frank and I will get the pledge books by to> 
morrow, so that no time will be lost. Shall we meet here at 
the same time ? " 

All. " We'll be here at this time to-morrow.'* 

David. "And, boys, let as remember the *Dare* Society in 
our prayers, and then we shall have God*s help in oar work.' 

All $ing : 

Bare to do rig^t ! Dare to be true 1 
Ton have a work that no other ean do; 
Do it flo brarely, so wisely, so well, 
Angels will hasten the story to teU. 

Dare to do right t Daretobetrael 
Other men's failnres ean never save yon ; 
• Stand by yonr oonseienoe, y onr hoooor, your laith , 

Stand like a hero, and battle tiU death. 

Daretodozightl Daretobetrael 
Eeq^ the great jndgment'Seat always in view ; 
Look at your works as yoall look at them then— 
Seanned by Jehovah, and aogelB, and men. 

Darotodorightl Dare to be true! 
Jesns, your Sayionr, will earxy yon through ; 
City, and mansion, and throne aU in si^t, 
Can yon not dare to be tme. and do right 1 
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"EXACTLY SO." 
Ladt F. Hastings. 

A SPEECH both pithy and oonoiso 
Marks a mind acnte and wise ; 
What speech, my friend, say, do you know, 
(Jan stand before " Exactly so ? " 

I have a dear and witty friend 
Who tnms this phrase to every end ; 
None can deny that " Yes " or " No " 
Is meant in this " Exactly so.'' 

Or when a bore his ear assails, 
Good-hnmonr in his bosom fails, 
No response from his lips will flow. 
Save, now and then, " Exactly so." 

Is there remark on matters grave 
That he may wish perchance to waive, 
Or thinks perhaps is rather slow. 
He stops it by " Exactly so." 

It saves the trouble of a thought — 
No sonr dispute can thence be sought ; 
It leaves the thing in statu quo^ 
This beautiful •• Exactly so." 

It has another charm this phrase. 
For it implies the speaker's praise 
Of what has just been said — enjo^ 
It pleases, this " Exactly so." 

Nor need the conscience feel distress, 
By answering wrongly *' No " or *' Yes ; " 
It 'scapes a falsehood, which is low, 
And substitutes " Exactly so." 

Each mortal loves to think he's right, 
That his opinion, too, is bright ; 
Then, Christian, you may soothe your foe 
By chiming in *' Exactly so." 

Whoe'er these lines may chance peruse, 
Of this famed phrase wUl see the use, 
And mention where'er he may go. 
The praises of " Exactly so." 

Of this more could my muse relate, 
But you, kind hearers, I'll not sate ; 
For if I did you'd cry " Hallo I 
I've heard enough "— " Exactly so." 
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THE ENEMY IN THE GATE. 

TO BBTE AMNIA. 

Janet Hamilton. 

NAY, all this availeth thee nothing — 
Thy prestige, thy power, and estate. 
Thy glory, honour, and riches ; 

An enemy sits in the gate. 
Thy place 'mong the nations is highest, 

Britannia, thou sitVst as a Queen : 
Unequalled in commerce — in warfare 
Unrivallud thy conquests have been. 

The seed of the Word ever sowing, 

Thou toilest still early and late ; 
Tet all this availeth thee nothing, 

Thy enemy sits in the gate. 
Thy charities great and abundant 

Belief to the needy dispense ; 
To open tlie portals of knowledge, 

Unsparing of time and expense. 

Yet all this availeth thee nothing — 

Thy commerce, thy conquests, and state, 
Thy charities, teachings, and sowings, 

Thy enemy sits in the gate. 
For in thee for ever abideth 

A demon, most potent and fell ; 
The land is bestrewn with his victims. 

His slain, who their numbers may tell ? 

The cup of deep anguish he brimmeth. 

For parents bemoaning the fate 
Of sons in the clutch of the demon 

Who sits evermore in the gate. 
The wife often steepeth her pillow 

With tears, as she listens by uight 
The voice and the tread of the demon, 

Whose breath sheddeth cursing and bhght. 

He filleth the gaol and the workhouse 

With numbers astounding and great ; 
Ho feedeth the hulks and the gibbet. 

And still he sits fast in the gate. 
On children, pale, ragged, and famish'd. 

He blows with his pestilent breath. 
They wither, and wander in darkness, 

And pine in the shadows of death. 
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We struggle to vanquish the demon, 

To banish him forth of the State, 
To save from perdition his viottms, 

But still he sits fast in the gate. 
So all this availeth us nothing, 

While revenue coffers he fills 
With gold, from his fiery Alembics, 

Distillery coppers and stills. 

Avaunt thee ! dread Demon, avaunt thee 1 

Too long we have courted our fate, 
Drunk deep of thy cup of enchantment, 

And, perishing, fell in the gate. 
Britannia, who lately delivered 

The captives of dark Theodore, 
Has captives by thousands in bondage, 

The captives of drink on her shore. 



THE "ECCENTRIC" WHEEL. 

B. B. Bealey. 

SAID a child to his father one day (and he 
Was a wise sort of child in his way) — 
" I wonder whatever this wheel can be ! 
I've looked at it many a day. 

" It's so crooked and ugly and all awry, 
And the queerest odd shape for a wheel ; 

I can't make it out, however I try, 
And I've puzzled about it a deal. 

** I'm sure the mechanic has made a mistake, 
And has spent all his labcur in vain ; 

It seems such a pity, my h' art it would break, 
If I had to begin one again.' 
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The father amazed, took his child by the hand, 

And his answer was wisdom I ween. 
He simply said, " Wait, and you'll soon understand 

That it's part of a perfect machine" 

And he thought as he lay on his bed that night — 

" The ' Eccentric's ' a lesson to me ; 
For many things seeming all wrong would prove right, 

If the plan of the whole we coiild see." 
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CHEATED! 

VOGL. 

WHO Bails through storm and danger, 
With anxLons heart and bold ? 
It is a youthful merchant, , 

Who cares for nought but gold. ! 

Who struggles through the desert, 

With thirst and greed untold ? 
It is a youthful merchant, 

Who cares for nought but gold. 

Who sits from morn till even, 
And thinks and counts ? Behold 

It is a youthful merchant. 
Who only thinks of gold. 

And years on years roll on still, 

In constant care and pain ; 
And gold and silver daily 

Are added to his gain. 

The one desire still moves him 

To struggle as before, 
And soon he is the richest 

Of all in golden store. 

But as his sacks keep filling 

With store of gold unheard, 
" Too Uttle I too little I " 

Is still his constant word. 

Grown old, a heavy sickness 

Falls on him ; weak and pale, 
He feels that on the earth now 

No help will more avail ; 

But as his end approaches. 

He sudden sees how clear 
He's but a wretched beggar 

With all his riches here ! 

His lot he deeply curses. 

Though chosen by himself ; 
And curses all his coffers, 

And all his store of pelf. 

And groaning, says in dying, 

** gold ! you've cheated me ; 
I thought that I had got you, 

'Twas you, alas ! had me.'* 
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THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 

Jane Taylor. 

A N old clock that had stood for fifty years in a farmer's 
"^^ kitchen, without giving its owner any cause of complaint, 
early one summer's morning, before the family was stirring, 
suddenly stopped. 

Upon this the dial-plate (if we may credit the fable) 
changed countenance with alarm ; the hands made a vain 
effort to continue their course ; the wheels remained 
motionless with surprise; the weights hung speechless; 
each member felt disposed to lay the blame on the others. 
At length the dial instituted a formal inquiry as to the cause 
of the stagnation, when hands, wheels, weights, with one 
voice protested their innocence. But now a faint tick was 
heard below from the pendulum, who thus spoke : "I confess 
myself to be the sole cause of the present stoppage ; and I am 
willing, for the general satisfaction, to assign my reasons — 
the truth is, that I am tired of ticking." Upon hearing this, 
the old clock became so enraged that it was on the very point 
of striking. 

** Lazy wire I " exclaimed the dial-plate, holding up its 
hands. 

" Very good! " replied the pendulum. •* It is vastly easy for 
you, Mistress Dial, who have always, as everybody knows, set 
yourself up above me — ^it is vastly easy for you, I say, to 
accuse other people of laziness ! You who have had nothing" 
to do all the days of your life but to stare people in the fa^e, 
and to amuse yourself by watching all that goes on in the 
kitchen. Think, I beseech you, how you would like to be 
shut up for life in this dark closet, and to wag backwards and 
forwards, year after year, as I do. I am really tired of my 
life; and, if you wish, I'll tell you how I took this disgust at 
my employment. I happened this morning to be calculating 
how many times I should have to tick in the course only of 
the next twenty-four hours ; perhaps some of you above there 
can give me the exact sum." 



The luinnte-hand, being quick at Jipuregj instantly replied: 
*' Eighty-six thouBand four hundred times." 

" Exactly so," replied the pendulum. " Well, I appeal to 
you all, if the very thought ut this was not enoagh to fatigue 
one ; and when I began to multiply the strokes of one day l^y 
thoKe of months and years, really it is no wonder if I felt 
discouraged at the prospect ; so after a great deal of reasoning 
and hesitation, thinks I to myself — ^I'll stop." 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance during this 
harangue, but resuming its gravity, thus replied: **Dear 
Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that such a useful, 
industrious person as yourself should have been overcome by 
this Kudden action. It is true you have done a great deal of 
work in your time, so have we all, and are likely to do ; 
which, although it may fatigue us to think of, the question is, 
whether it will fatigue us to do. Would you now do me 
the favour to give half-a-dozen strokes, to illustrate my 
argument ? " 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six times at its usual 
pace. 

'* Now," resumed the dial, "may I be allowed to inquire, 
if that exertion was at all fatiguing or disagreeable to you ? " 

"Not in the least," replied the pendulum, "it is not of six 
strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of millions." 

" Very good," replied the dial; "but recollect that though 
you may think of a million strokes in an instant, you are 
requh'ed to execute but one ; and that, however often yon 
may hereafter have to swing, a moment will always be given 
you to swing in." 

"That consideration staggers me, I confess," said the 
pendalam. 

"Then I hope," resumed the dial-plate, "we shall all 
immediately return to our duty ; for the maids will lie in bed 
till noon, if we stand idling thus ? " 

Upon this, the weights, who had never been accused of 
light condnct, used all their influence in urging him to 
proceed; when, as with one consent, the wheels began to 
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turn, the hands began to move, the pendnlum began to 
swing, and to its credit ticked as loud as ever ; while a red 
beam of the rising sun that streamed through a hole in the 
kitchen shutter, shining full upon the dial -plate, it brightened 
np as if nothing had been the matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast that morning, 
upon looking at the clock, he declared that his watch had 
gained half-an-hour in the night. 

MoBAL! 

In looking forward to future life, let us recollect that we 
have not to sustain all its toil, to endure all its suffering-% or 
to encounter aU its crosses at once. One moment (;om(;8 
laden with its own little burdens, then flies, and is succeded 
by another no heavier than the last ; if one could be borne, so 
can another and another. Even in looking forward to a 
single day, the spirit may sometimes faint from an anticipa- 
tion of the duties, the labours, the trials to temper and 
patience that may be expected. Now this is unjustly laying 
the burden of many thousand moments upon one. Let anyone 
resolve always to do right now^ leaving then to do as it can ; 
and if he were to live to the age of Methuselah, he would 
never do wrong. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, merely 
because we forget that when to-morrow comes, then will be 
now : thus life passes with many in resolutions for the future 
which the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those who, " by patient contimmnce in 
weU-doingf seek for glory, honour, and immortality " — day by 
day, minute by minute, they execute the appointed task to 
which the requisite measure of time and strength is pro- 
portioned ; and thus, having worked while it was called day, 
they at length rest from their labours, and their "works 
follow them.'* 

Let us then, " whatever our hands find to do, do it wifch 
all our might," recollecting that now is the proper and the 
"accepted time." 
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DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 

{IN MEMORIAAL) 
E. J. Oliver. 

NO more Buspense — no room for doubt in loft, 
Too trae the ucwb they bring from Afric's shore ; 
Britannia moiirnK — of her brave son berelt, 
And bows her head in reverential awe : 

Bnbmissive bows, to that all-wise decree 

Which called her son, e'en while she hoped to grasp 
His toil-worn hand — his sunbumt face to see, 

And to her breast the wearied traveller clasp. 

Through pathless wilds no other white man trod, 
Through trackless wastes, o'er burning plains he sped, 

Where slavery crouched beneath the oppressor's rod, 
And savage monsters made their nightly bed ; 

Far, far from home, and all that men hold deart 
He wandered long, one noble end in view ; 

He Hhunned no danger, felt nor doubt nor fear, 
By nothing daunted from his purpose true. 

He sowed the seed, which oilier men may reap, 
He filled dark places of tlie earth with hght ; 

He roused the savage from IiIh torpid sleep, 
And brought the dawu to chase away the night. 

But now the brave heart rests. The summons oame 

While yet pursuing his appointed way ; 
He died in liarneHS, and hlK honoured name 

Through all the world shall shine with lustrous ray. 

We all may call him brother — for his heart 
Embraced all nations — and he freely spent 

Long years of labour, that he might impart 
To all the message by his Master sent. 

He knew the voice that bade his labours cease, 
That stayed liis feet, no more on earth to roam, 

And turning calmly, with a smile of peace. 
He told his followers — '* I am going home.*' 

Home to the rest so well and nobly earned, 

Home to the city of his God and King, 
His wanderings o'er, his weary spirit yearned 

To reach the gardens of eternal spring. 
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And Ui above, from that high vanlt of blue, 
"We hear his voice, in cheering accents come, 

**Toil on, brave hearts, to your high purpose troOi 
Your Saviour waits to bid you welcome home." 



A TEMPLAE'S SONG. 

By the Editob op " The Good Tbmplab's Magazine." 

WE take not the glass that is sparkling, glowing, 
The source of a fiendish mirth ; 
But we drink from the streams of crystal, flowing 

Likfr the blood-veins of the earth. 
For the drnnkard*s cup, with its tempting wiles. 

Bids virtue and peace depart, 
O'erclouds the face that once bore smiles. 

Brings death to the mind and heart. 
So take not the glass that is sparkling, glowing, 

The source of a tiendish mirth ; 
But drink from the streams of crystal, flowing 

Like the blood-veins of the earth I 

There's joy and health iu the glistening tide 

That ripples through wood and brake, 
That bounds along by the mountain Fide, 

Or softly drops iu the lake. 
There's a cooling draught for all who come, 

A draught that will queuch, relieve ; 
And Nature's self, in her wide-spread home. 

Drinks her fill with the dewy eve. 
Then take not the glass that is sparkling, glowing, 

The source of a fiendish mirth ; 
But drink from the streams of crystal, flowing 

Like the blood-veins of the earth 1 

Yes ! give us a draught from the stream or spring, 

"Where no lurking serpent laves, 
Where the joyous birds their wild-notes sing 

As they flit o'er its silver waves ; 
Where the hum of bees, and the soent of flowers, 

Make glad each breath of air, — 
Oh ! the cooling draught in the sunny hours 

For the thirsty heart is there ! 
So take not the glass that is sparkling, glowing, 

The source of a fiendish mirth ; 
But drink from the Ht.eaii^ of crystal, flowing 

Like the blood-veins of the earth. 
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MAN WAS MADE TO LAUGH. 

Db. Spencer T. EEall. 

'rpWAS said with saddest truth by one 
-L To whom our hearts aye turn — 
Old Scotland's noble peasant son — 

That Tnan was made to mourn : 
Yet none so well as he hath shown 

How, while his wit we quaff, 
Thflt man, though made sometimes to groan, 

Was also made to laugh. 

We know how much true worth may me 

The wroDgs that pierce it deep ; 
We know what Guile and Hate can do 

To make e'en Virtue weep ; 
And jaded then in heart and brain. / 

As fails life's tottering staff, | 

•Tis hard from sorrow to refrain, j 

To lift the head and laugh. 

And good intent may miss its way, 

And hope become a snare, 
Aud kindness, too, fi'om prudence stray, 

Till overwhelm'd by care : 
Then shipwreck'd on a stormy sea, 

Toss'd here and there like chaff. 
There's Uttle mind or time for glee, 

And Uttle heart to laugh. 

Yet, after all, despite the thrall 

Of tyranny, and debt, 
And everything that can befall 

To make him grieve and fret,— 
To wreck his little barque at sea, 

Ou land to break his staff, -.- 
For every honest man shall be. 

Ah hath been, " time to laugh." 

When God created us, and sent 

Ur forth upon the earth. 
All faculties for use He lent, 

And one of these was— mirth ; 
And shall we in life's tree refuse 

To grow the cheerful graff ? 
Ko, let us use, but not abuse, 

The privilege to laugh ! 
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Not as the hard hymna tribe 

Of men, with hearts of gall, — 
Sardonic sonls, whose jeer and jibe 

Have no true mirth at all, — 
But one good saying keep in view, 

Whoe'er may scoff or chaff, 
" None ever yet a villain knew 

To give a hearty laugh ! '* 

Then let us love dear childhood's Bhouir— 

The wilder shout of youth, 
And man's spontaneous laugh when out 

Spring mingled wit and truth ; 
And age, when garrulous it grows 

On joys that care outlast, 
As back a radiant smile it tiirows. 

When power to laugh is past I 

[By kind permmion of the Author. 



WHAT THEN? 



AN old man, crowned with honours nobly omned, 
Once asked a youth what end in life he .sought ; 
The hopeful boy said, '* I would first be lenrued ; 

I would know all that all the schools e'er taught ;" 
The old man gravely shook his head, 
" And when you've learnexl all this. What then ? " he said. 

♦• Then," said the boy, with all the warmth of youth, 

*' I'd be a lawyer, learned and eloquent ; 
Appearing always on the side of trulii. 

My mind would grow as thus 'twas early bent ; " 
The old man sadly shook his head, 
** And when you've done all this. What then 7 " he said. 

" I will be famous,'* said the hopeful boy ; 

* GUents will pour upon me fees and briefs ; 
*Twill be my pleasing task to bring back joy 

To homes and hearts nigh emshed by darkest griefs ; " 
But still the old man shook his reverend head, 
** And when all this is gained. What then ?" he said. 

** And then I will be rich, and in old age 

I will withdraw from all this legal strife ; 
Known in retirement as an honoured sage, 

I'll pass the evening of an honoured life ; ** 
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Gravely again the old man shook his head, 

**And when you've done all this, What then?" he said. 

" And then ! — ^Why then, I know that I mast die. 
My hody then must die, but not my fame ; 

Surrounded by the fallen great I'll lie. 
And far posterity will know my name ; " 

Sndly the old man shook again his head, 

" And after all of this, What then ?" he said. 

" And then, and then ! " — but ceased the boy to speak, 
His eye abashed, fell downward to the sod ; 

A silent tear dropped on each blooming cheek : 
The old man pointed silently to God, 

Then laid his hand upon the drooping head, — 

** Remember, there's a place beyond," he said. 



STBANGE THINGS. 

W. H. Stockwell, 

9 rpiS strange that men of common sense 

JL Can be so taken in. 
By drinking, at their own expense. 

Of whisky, rum, and gin. 
Which lead to every grave offence, 

And every form of sin — 
Since there's a shiuiug goal far hence 

That all should aim to win. 

Tis strange men choose a path so low, 

When they might rise so highl 
'TiH strange men buy the cup of woe, 

When joy's free glass is nigh 1 
'Tin Btrange that men false colours show. 

Since all disclaim to lie I 
'Tin strange that men can live as though 

They never were to die ! 

'Tis strange that, while light paths lead up. 

And (lark paths lead us down ; 
While light will fill the soul with hope, 

And darkness hope will drown — 
So niiiiiy will in darkness grope. 

Who uiifrht enjoy renown, 
Au'l, l»l<*' th'' world's most favoured group, 

Wejir honour's shining crown. 



I 
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A BAEGAIN WITH THE PUMP. 

John Ashwobth. 

A QUEEB place to make a bargain, truly, but there's many 
-^^ a harder customer for a thirsty man to deal with than 
our honest friend the old Pump. 

A flannel weaver had saved a guinea for the express purpose 
of having a whole week's fuddle. He began On Monday, 
spending tlircc shillings per day for seven days; on the 
morning of the eighth day he was burning with thirst, but his 
money was gone. He went to the back door of the drunkery 
where he had spent every farthing of his guinea, to beg a pint 
on trust. Judy, the landlady, was mopping the passage ; he 
stood looking at Judy, with his cracked lips, parched tongue, 
and bloodshot eyes, expecting her to ask him to take just a 
drop ; but she did not, and he requested her to trust him for' 
only one pint. With an indignant look of scorn and contempt, 
she replied, — 

" Trust thee 1 thou dirty, idle vagabond ; set a step in this 
house, and I will dash this mop in thy face." 

The poor wretch hung down his head in shame. He was 
leaning against a pump ; and, after a little study, began to 
talk to the pump. 

"Well, Pump," he said, "I have not spent a guinea with 
thee. Pump ; will thou trust me a drop ? " 

He lifted up the handle, put his burning mouth to the 
spout, and drank to his fill ; this done, he again said to the 
pump: 

" Thank thee, Pump ; and now, hear me, Pump. I will not 
enter a public-house again for the next seven years, Grod 
helping me ; and, Pump, thou art a wituess." 

The bargain was kept, and this luau afterwards became a 
respectable manufacturer, and ofton saiil it was a grand thing 
for him that Judy threatened to das'i the mop in his face. 

Many a poor fellow would do well to stop trading at the 
bar, and try a bargain with the pump ; and many others who 
have traded at the bar till they can trade there no longer, 
might ** go and do likewise." 
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LOST IN THE WOOD. 

(Fob thb Young.) 

BT the gate of the garden, near the wood, 
A brother and sister together stood. 
'* Beyond the gate yon are not to roam," 
Their mother had said as she quitted home ; 
But, tired of pUying within the bound, 
Frank opened the gate and they looked around ; 
** Jessie," he cried, *' how I long to go 
To play for a while in the wood below I 



( 
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** Bat, Frankie, what did our mother say ?'* 
BaiU the little one tempted to go astray. 
" Siie thought in the wood we might get harmed,'' 
Said Frank ; *' but we need not be alarmed ; 
There is nothing to hurt us, and oh ! jutt see 
That beautiful squirrel on yonder tree ! '* 
And away ran Frank to the green retreat. 
While Jessie followed with flying feet. 

They chased the squirrel with laugh and shout, 
They gathered the flowers and played about ; 
And then, as they feared it was getting late, 
Betumed unhurt to the garden gate. 
No questions were asked, and nobody knew 
What Frank and Jessie had dared to do. 
Till Saturday night, as they sat alone, 

Frank to his mother the truth made known. 

I 

*< But, mother," he said, " though we went in tha wood 
We got no harm, as you thought we should ; 
Into the water we did not fall. 
Nor did we injure our clothes at all." 
** My son," was the answer, ** it may be so ; 
Yet something you lost in the wood I know ; 
, Think well, and then tell me," the mother said, 

^ As she laid her hand on Frankie*s head. 



" My knife, my ball, and my pence,'* thought he, 
** I have them all safe— and what could it be f 
I know," at length he said with a start— 
" I have lost the happy out of my heart I 
I have not felt easy since then," he sighed, 
" And I could not be merry, howeyer I tried. 
Mother, Vm certain not idl my play 
Made up for the loss that I had that day." 
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Frank's tears fell fast as the snmmer rain. 
But the happy came back to his heart again, 
As he to his mother his fault confessed) 
And her pardoning kiss on his lips was pressed. 
Dear children, remember this simple lay, 
For if in forbidden paths you stray. 
Though you seem unhurt, and your fault be hid, 
You will lose a treasure, as Frankie did. 



THE CHILDREN'S CHOICE. 



Charaeten: Mothbb, John, "William, Louisa, and OAKOLnoi. 



John : 

IMMN to be a soldier. 
With uniform quite new ; 
I wish they'd let me have a drum 

And be a captain too. 
I would go amid the battle. 

With my broad sword in my hand; 
And hear the cannon rattle, 
And the music all so grand. 

MOTHEB : 

My son 1 my son I what if that sword 

Should strike a noble heart ; 
And bid some loving father 

From his little ones depart ! 
What comfort would your waving phimefl 

And brilliant dress bestow, 
When you thought upon the widow's tear 

And her orphans* cry of woe. 

William : 

I mean to be a president. 

And rule each rising state ; 
And hold my levees once a week 

For all the gay and great, 
ril be a king — except a crown — 

For that they won't allow ; 
And I'll find out what the tariff is 

That puzzles me so now. 

Mother : 

My son, my son I the cares of Stato 
Aie thorns upon the breast. 



V 
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That ever proas the good man*8 heart, 

And rob him of his rest. 
The great and gay to them appear 

Ab trifling as the dust, 
For they know how little they are worth, 

How faithless is their trust. 

Louisa : 

I mean to be a cottage girl, i 

And sit beside the nil ; I 

And mom and eve my pitcher there 

With purest water fill. 
And 1*11 train a loving woo(lbine 

Around my cottage door, 
Au<l welcome to my winter heHrbU 

The wandering and the pom. 



MOTHEB : 

Louisa, dear, a humble mind 

'Tis beautiful to see, 
And you shall uover hear a word 

To check tli.it mind from me : 
But, oh! remember, pride may dweU 

Beneath the woodbine sliade, 
And discontent, a sullen guest, 

The cottage hearth invade. 

Oaboline : 

I will be gay and courtly, 

And dance away the hours — 
Music, sport, and joy Rliall dwell 

Beneath my fairy bowers. 
No heart shall ache with sadness 

Within my loving hall. 
But the note of joy and gladness 

Ee-echo to my call. 

Motheb: 

Oh, children, sad it makes my sonl, 

To hear your playful strain, 
I cannot bear to chill your heart 

With images of pain. 
Yet humbly take what God bestows. 

And like His own fair flowerg. 
Look up in sunshine with a siuiio, 

And gently bend in showers. 
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THE LODGER'S DREAM. 

W. LiDBTONB. 

THE other night, when bnednesB WM done, 
I sat in my lodgings all alone ; 
The fire burned bright, &e room was snug, 
Old dog Dash was asleep on the mg, 
And sipping my brandy, quite at ease, 
I pitied poor sailors on stormy seas ; 
And there, in the firelight's ruddy gleam, 
Fell softly asleep, and began to dream. 

My eyes when closing, it happened, fell 

On the brandy bottle, loved so well ; 

In my sleep I seemed to see it still, 

But so greatly changed that it sent a thrill 

Through all my veins : for clear to my sight 

It took the form of a demon sprite ; 

In breadth and height it alarmingly grew — 

And the glow of my fire turned ghastly blue. 

The bottle's cork had become a head 
With staring eyes, and a mouth that spread 
From ear to ear with a mocking grin, 
A nose long and red, and a pointed chin. 
And now I perceived that, without a doubt, 
On two legs of its own it walked about. 
But, most of all, I shuddered to see 
Long arms, as skinny as skinny could be. 

Two hands outstretched, both slimy and thin, 

Felt for my pockets and glided in ; 

And the demon laughed a low " Haw, haw 1 '* 

As he seized my purso with one greedy claw : 

Then the other swept each pocket bare 

Of such loose coppers as lurked there. 

*' I'll make him poor^''^ said he, " 'twas my vow- 

I've waited my time, but I'll do it now." 

That demon's haud viissed forward and back, 
All over my suit of d^'cont black ; 
His fatal touch \vrou;;ht a change forlorn, 
For my clothe.-! gTe»v quickly rag.','ed and worn. 
He touched my thirt — it vanished away. 
He touched my boots — they began to decay. 
** 111 clothe him in r^'.^J," said he, " I vow— 
I've waited my tiu^e, Mit I'll do it now." 
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Then over my face his hands he sprend ; 

I shrank from their clammy touch with dread ; 

And 'twas not in vain ihtur power I feared, 

For I felt my eyes turn bloodshot and bleared. 

A flaming nose replaced my own, 

And my cheeks had suddenly bloated grown. 

** I'll make him & fright" said he, "I vow — • 

I've waited my time, but I'll do it now." 

At this I began to rage and storm, 
But unseen bands encircled my form ; 
The demon laughed my efforts to see, 
As I struggled in vain myself to free, 
With thumb on nose, and fingers outspread, 
•* Ah, ah ! you are quite in my power," he said; 
Then out two capers high in the air, 
And stood again by the side of my chair. 

Under the ribs he gave me a poke. 
And then began all my limbs to stroke : 
He touched my elbows and then my knees. 
And suddenly pain took the place of ease. 
I trembled and shook from head to feet. 
Although my blood was at fever heat. 
" His body is mine," said he, *' I vow — 
I've waited my time, but I'll have it now." 



The demon placed his hands on my head, 

They felt as cold and heavy as lead. 

The pressure appeared to freeze my brain, 

And I could not command my thoughts for pain ; 

Their wanderings grew so foolish and bad 

That now I knew I was helplessly mad. 

" His mind shall be mine," said he, " I vow — 

I've waited my time, but I'll have it now." 

Those clammy hands were placed on my heart, 
And passions vile began to upstart. 
Which spread through my soul in eddies tliick, 
Like sHme in a pool stirred up with a stick. 
But, though the worst to the surface came. 
My conscience was dead, and I felt no sb:ime. 
** His 8cml shall be mine," said he, *' I vow — 
I've waited my time, but I'll have it now." 

The demon seemed on his work to gloat 
A moment's space, then flew at my throat : 
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With both his stroMg claws he grasped it tight. 
" His life must be mine," growled he, *' this night." 
I straggled hard and long to be free, 
I>f>spair and rage lent their powers to me : 
The poker I snatched — ^hit <me fell stroke — 
Heard the breaking of glass — and Uien awoke. 

This scene on my frighted vision flashed:— 

M/ whisky bottle in pieoes smashed, 

The spirit was spiUed, and qniok did pom 

In several streams from table to floor. 

Old Dash sat up and barked alond : 

The lodgers mshed in — a terrified erowd ; 

My landlady through their midst did run. 

And cried, "Mr. Jones, O, what have yon donef 

I muttered something about ** A dream," 

As the servant began to mop up the stream : 

I felt in the company's eyes disgraced ; 

But that YHe bottle I never replaced : 

Fur I think I've had a warning fair. 

That a demon lurks most savagely there ; 

And lest I should fall amongst his slain, 

I've vowed henceforth from strong drink to abstain. 



THE POOE POET. 

BUBOEB. 

AMAKUFACTUBEB of rhymes, 
Bosy and plump as one would wish to see, 
Whose face, as long as it was broad, I know. 
Like the broad disc of the full moon did glow, 
Once talked about his poverty. 
And bravely railed at these hard times. 

" 'Tis, surely, just for pastime thus you speak,** 

Said some one standing by ; 
** This precious flesh of yours, so plump and sleek, 
And this new-risen moon, your rosy cheek. 

Sir plaintiff, these against you testify.*' 

The patient poet sighed : "That may be so ; 
But, sirs, this paunch — heav'n bless it! " — here he drew 
His hand across it, — " and this full moon too. 

Were mortgaged to mine host some months ago ! " 
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BEUCE AND THE SPIDER. 

Bernabp Babton. 

FOB Scotland's and for Freedom's right, 
The Bruce his pnrt had played, 
In five snccesBive lields of tight 

Been conquered and dismayed : 
Once more against the English host 
His band he led, and once more lost 

The meed for which he fought; 
And now from battle, faint and worn. 
The homeless fugitive forlorn 

A hut's lone shelter sought. 

And cheerless was that resting-place, 

For him who claimed a throne ; 
His canopy, devoid of grace, 

The rude rough beams alone; 
The heather couch his only bed — 
Yet well I ween had slumber fled 

From couch of eider-down ; 
Through darksome night till dawn of day, 
Absorbed in wakeful thought he lay 

Of Scotland and her crown. 

The sun rose brightly, and its gleam 

Fell on that hapless bed, 
And tinged with light each shapeless beam 

Which roofed the lowly shed ; 
When looking up with wistful eye, 
The Bruce beheld a spitler try 

His tilmy thread to fiiug 
From beam to beam of that rude cot ; 
Ani well the insect's toilsome lot 

Taught Scotland's future king. 

Six times his gossamery thread 

The wary spider threw ; 
In vain the filmy line was sped, 

For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appeared, and back recoiled 
The patient insect, six times foiled, 

And yet unconquered still ; 
And soon the Bruce, with eager eye. 
Saw him prepare once more to try 

His courage, strength, and skill. 
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One effort more, his seyenth, and last, 

The hero hailed the sign ; 
And on the wished-for beam hang fast 

That slender silken line. 
Slight as it was, his spirit oanght 
The more than omen, for his thought 

The lesson well could trace, 
Which even he who runs may read-— 
That perseverance gains its meed, 

And patience wins the race. 



THE TWO WAYS, AND HOW THEY 

ENDED. 

~T~N the county of Lancashire — that busy hiye of industry — 
-^ it is customary, as it is in some other counties, on 
Christmas-Day to give to the poor people in the workhouses a 
treaty in the shape of an extra dinner, with plum-pudding, <&o. 

In the year 1869 a gentleman, who is a member of one of 
the boards of guardians in that county, went to the workhouses 
in the union where he resides, in order to see how the poor 
people fared. The time of dinner was fixed for twelve o^dock. 
It was about a quarter before twelve when the gentleman 
referred to arrived at the workhouse. He spent the few 
intervening minutes which were to spare in walking round the 
house. He went into one room where some sixty or seventy 
men sat anxiously waiting for their dinner. Taking up a 
position in front of the fire, from whence he could obtain a 
sight of all their faces, he spent one or two minutes in looking 
round. After a short pause he broke silence — 

"I was looking round," said he, "to see if there was any 
one here that I knew ; but I think there is not, unless it be 
that man there," pointing to a tall man on his left. 

"No," said the man, " you don't know me.** 

•• I think I do," replied the visitor. 

" No, you don't," responded the man. 

" Ton used to live at Summerseat," said the visitor, *' did 
you not?" 

" KOy I never did," answered the man. 



*• But,'' said tiie visitor again, " did you not work on the 
East Laucashire Bailway there, when they were making it, 
some thirty years ago ? " 

" Aye, I did," replied the man. 

" I thought I knew you," was the answer of the visitor. 

Another voice, proceeding from a man behind the other 
out', called out — 

*' I used to wurch ut Summersheat thirty years back, nn aw 
geet lots o' brass." 

*• How is it you're here then ? " 

The man did not speak, but he answered in a more 
significant way than if he had spoken ; raising his hand to his 
mouth, he made motions as if he were emptying a glass. 

One of the paupers at the other end of the room, npon 
seeing this, called out — 

^*It's dthrink uz sending uz o' here." 

** Now," said the gentleman, who was still standing near the 
fire, " just listen to me for a moment. Our friend there says, 
that thirty years ago, he was working at Summerseat, getting 
* lots o' brass.' Thirty years ago, I was working at Summer- 
seat, getting * eighteen pence a week,' but I never did that 
(here the speaker raised his hand to his mouth, as if in the 
act of drinking). I never spent a penny upon drink in my 
life. When I got my wages, I used to think that down here 
(putting his hand into his pocket) or else in my mother's 
pocket was the place where the money ought to go, and not 
into the pocket of the publicans. And instead of spending 
my evenings in staring into quart-pots and piut-pots in the 
public-house, I used to go to the evening school or the 
Mechanics' Institute, to get a little knowledge to fit myself for 
the battle of Ufe, and here I am to-day, and there our friend is." 

The man who had previously called out, again shouted in 
tones louder than before — 

" It's dthrink uz send uz o' here." 

The workhouse where this incident occurred was the Bury 
Union Workhouse. The visitor was Mr. William Hoyle, the 
author of *<Our National Besources, and How they are 
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Wasted." Mr. Hoyle was at the time referred to in the 
conversation a poor factory lad, earning his eighteenpence a 
week. He is now a large employer of labour, well known on 
the Manchester Exchange, and has a great reputation as a 
writer on eoonomical and social questions. 



THE GOBLIN NOSE. 

George Coopeb. 

THE song of a youngster full of woes : 
He fancied the people snubbed his nose^ 
And often he wept, you may suppose, 
Till he and that feature came to blows. 

Now, every morning, when he arose, 

He stood at the mirror on tip toes. 

•*I shall not be vexed if it only grows,'' 

Said he. ** But it's hard to have one like those ! " 

One night, as he took a peaceful doze. 
He dreamt that he saw the door unclose, 
And in popped a Goblin, one that glows 
From a feather to heels like a damask rose. 

Said he : " I can banish all your woes, 

If all that you want is a bigger nose." 

** 0, please give me one like John's or Joe's I'* 

** I will," said the GobUn. *' So, here goes." 

Then something a giant shadow throws ; 
The Goblin he chuckles and he crows, 
A somerset then he quaintly throws. 
Saying : *' Now I am ofE for Barbadoes." 

A wonderful, mighty Boman nose ! 
It frightened the youngster when he rose. 
It sheltered his breast from rains and snows, 
And tripped up the passers-by in rows. 

Each moment it gave his bosom throes ; 

He wept and he moaned in deep-drawn Oh's; 

He looked in the glass — his blood it froze. 

** Oh ! give me," he cried, *' My own dear nose ! ** 

In screaming delight he donned his clothes ; 
And over his folly he did not gloze ; 
He's satisfied now with what Nature chose, 
And this is the end of his little nose. 
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THE SUM TOTAL. 

Caulyle. 

WHAT is II.'.p.' ? A Piniling rainbow 
CIiildreiiLUcw thvor.gh the wet; 
*Tis not here, still yonder, yonder ; 
Never urchin found it yet. 

What is Life ? A thawing iceberg 
On a sea with sunny shore ; — 

Gay wo sail ; it melts beneath us ; 
We are sunk, and seen no more. 

What is Man ? A foolish baby, 

Vainly strives, and fights, and fretfl ; 

Demanding all, deserving nothing ; — 
One small grave is all he gets. 



THE BEE AND THE FLY. 

Eabl Bussell. 

'rpWAS at the sultry hour of noon, 
JL The very hottest day in June, 
A Fly, who sat upon a peach, 
Felt much inclined to make a speech. 
He was a highly-gifted fly. 
With polished wings and killing eye. 

While thus he basked in scornful ease 
He saw a Bee among the peas, 
Filling its arms and thighs with honey, 
As Bothsohild fills his bags with money. 

Fly marked the insect as he toiled : 

" My poor friend Hum, you'll sure be broiled 

PoUtely sneering, he began — 

** This is a day when bee and man 

Should leave alike their painful task, 

And be content to bum and bask. 

Tou fret all day to carry home 

A little wax to build your comb, 

While I, who love the sweet far nienttf 

Enjoy myself in peace and plenty. 

Here sit I basking in the sun, 

Until I'm roasted — over-done ; 

And then, retiring to the shade, 

Flirt with some mioroBcopic maid : 
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Or when I'm hnugry, here at hand 

Iiies all the fatness of the land. 

Then pray, friend Hum, leave off your labour, 

And be a more amusing neighbour." 

The Bee heard all the whole discourse, 
Bnt thinking it had no great force, 
Or wishing time and toil to save, 
Continued silently to slave. 

Beneath the Fly there lay exposed 
With luscious lip and mouth unclosed, 
A phial full of sweets — a bribe 
Fatal to flies and all their tribe : 
He, as an alderman, would stoop 
To his first plate of savoury soup, 
Bent down with his elastic trunk, 
Which soon in sugary ocean sunk ; — 
At length, well gorged with luscious drink, 
He sought again to reach the brink ; 
But lo ! hi» legs had lost their spring, 
The nectarius juice weighs down his wing, 
His limbs, all glued, together cling; 
He flounders, pauses, labours, tires, 
Sinks deep, then deeper, and expires. 

*Twa8 then the Bee, with look sedate, 
Spoke like a judge upon his fate : 
•*Poor fluttering thing ! such is the m^n-ure 
Dealt out for those who live for pleasure I 
Awhile in Fortune's sun they bask, 
And pity Labour's hunible task ! 
But brief their joy : too soon elated* 
Too quickly pleased, too quickly sated ; 
When gorged with joys, or wise with age, 
They seek Uieir limbs to disengage, 
Indulgence weakens all their power?, 
In oseless struggles pass the hours ; 
They waste in premature decay* 
And nnregretted pass away, — 
WhUe we, who still pursue the course 
Of Nature's bidding. Virtue's laws, 
l¥hen we have worked from morn till night, 
Review past moments with delight ; 
Health nerves our limbs, and sweetens rest, 
And all our pleasures keep their zest ! *' 

{By kind permiition oftkt duUhtr, 
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BEWARE OP TO-MORROW. 

Fbedebic J. Pebby. 

TOMORROW! Speak not of to-morrow 
When work may be finifihed to-day. 
To-morrow I Why wait till to-morrow ? 

What good eyer sprang from delay ? 
*Tis well to have dne hesitation 

When inducements to action appear ; 
Bat away with the procrastination 
That shrinks because trouble is near. 
To-morrow I Speak not of to-morrow ! 
How weak is the solace they borrow 
Who think they alleviate sorrow 
By shrinking when troubles appear. 

To-morrow 1 Beware of to-morrow ! 

Though brilliant its promise may be. 
To-morrow I — delusive to-morrow ! 

There may be no morrow for thee ! 
Then, idler, arise, and endeavour 

To work while the day is thy own ; 
Remembering that soon — and for ever — 
To add to the past 'twill have flown. 
To-morrow I Beware of to-morrow I 
If thou wouldst alleviate sorrow, 
Meet it boldly, nor vain excuse borrow, 
But work wlule to-day is thy own. 



MERRY DiJlLINGS. 

WniLUic Shxllkt. 

THE merry darlings laugh and sing 
While I keep moiling here ; 
Their love makes life melodious 

All seasons of the year ; 
As blithe as larks when hawthorn bloom 

Sheds sweetness on the air, 
And pert as robins when the frost 

Has stripped the branches bare, 
They make the work go merrily. 

That wages may be won, 
To jingle in poor mother's lap 

When daily work is done. 
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Though dolt and ninoompoop debate 

Down at the *' Barley Mow," 
And gnzzliug demagogues display 

Vast prowess at " The Plough ; " 
I never heed their taunts and gibes, 

But jog-trot on my way, 
To joke and laugh, and feast my fill 

Where merry darlings play ; 
While gladness keeps good company, 

And peace approves our fun, 
There is no place on earth like home 

When daily work is done. 

The wages labour carries home 

Appear to have no end; 
The more we spend on home delights 

The more we have to spend ; 
What time I weary at my toil, 

Or catch a glimpse of woe, 
I'll oast my thoughts across the stream 

As shadows come and go ; 
My true-love's curtained window-panes 

Laugh gaily in the sun. 
And beauty keeps her promises 

When daily work is done. 

When food for after years grows ripe 

On land by love subdued. 
My fancy gambols like a child 

In merry-hearted mood ; 
Then would I share my merriment 

With all who sweat and toil, 
And teach my neighbours how to strain 

More fatness from the soil : 
But O ! there are so many ways 

Poor men and women run, 
y^y don't they hold love-feasts at home 

When daily work is done t 



What matter though we still fall short 

Of what we strive to gain. 
And merely get the bite and sup 

For all our frequent pain ? 
The purpose of our poverty 

We may not yet behold, 
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Bat sovereign soul delights the earth 
With more than gems and gold ; 

And gloiies in all noble work 
Whereby the noor are won, 

To feast their fill in lore's sweet home 
When daily work is done. 



THE PEN AND THE PEESS. 

J. C. Prince. 

YOUNG Genias walked ont by the mountains and streams, 
Entranced by the power of his own pleasant dreams, 
Till the silent, the wayward, the wandering thing. 
Found a plume that had fallen from a passing bird's wing ; 
Exulting and proud, like a boy at his play. 
He bore the new prize to his dwelling away ; 
He gazed for awhile on its beauties, and then 
He cut it, and shaped it, and called it a Pen. 

But its magical use he discovered not yet. 

Till he dipped its bright lips in a fountain of jet; 

And, oh ! what a glorious thing it became. 

For it spoke to the world in a language of flame ; 

While its master wrote on like a being inspired. 

Till the hearts of the millions were melted or fired. 

It came as a boon and a blessing to men, 

The peaceful, the pure, the victorious Pen ! 

Young Genius went forth on his rambles once more. 

The vast, sunless caverns of earth to explore ; 

He searched the rude rock, and with rapture he found 

A substance unknown, which he brought from the ground, 

He fused it with fire, and rejoiced at the change. 

As he moulded the ore into characters strange. 

Till his thoughts and his efforts were crowned with success, 

For an engine uprose, and he called it the Press. 

The Pen and the Press, blest alliance ! combined 
To soften the heart and enlighten the mind ; 
For that to the treasures of knowledge gave birth, 
And this sent them forth to the ends of the earth ; 
Their battles for truth were triumphant indeed. 
And the rod of the tyrant was snapped like a reed ; 
They were made to exalt us, to teach us, to blesB, 
Those invincible brothers, the Pen and the Press I 
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A NATIONAL BEVERAGE. 



A DiALooxTx, BY Emilt Fbanoeb Edwibdbs. 



TOHN. " Good morning." 

^ Thomas. " Good morning, John ; fine morning, this.'* 

John. " Yes, it's a lovely morning." 

Thomas. ** I suppose you are going to the fair ? " 

John. ** No, I am not." 

Thomas. "Why not?" 

John. " I would sooner stay at my work.** 

Thomas. " Ah, you poor people can't afiord to lose a day for 
pleasure." 

John. '*Not much pleasure I should find. WeU enough 'for 
people who have time, money, and sense to throw away." 

Thomas. " Oh, so you set yourself up to be your neighbour's 
better." 

John. ** No, I do not do that ; but I can pride myself on 
having more sense than some of them." 

Thomas. ** I suppose that is some of the fine talk you learn 
at the Band of Hope ? " 

John. " None the worse for that ; I would sooner learn my 
fine talk at the Band of Hope than at the public-house." 

Thomas. ** Oh, you water drinkers are such a set of conceited 
people." 

John. **WeIl, we have something to be conceited about. 
We have clear heads, steady hands, good clothes to our 
backs, comfortable firesides to go to after our day's work is 
over, and every comfort that is necessary ; I am sure these 
are things to be conceited about, but the drunkard forfeits 
the whole of them ; and, besides, we are generally respected 
by others, and enjoy perfect liberty." 

Thomas. ** Liberty, indeed, you need not speak of liberty ; 
•fine liberty you enjoy, to be tied down to a simple pledge. 
What I call liberty is, to go and enjoy a smoke and a glass of 
beer, talk politics, and go to see a fine race now and theh ; 
surely, you will allow that a man may do that without 
becoming a drunkard ? " 
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Zgbth, ** Solomon tells ns that a man can't take fire into his 
bosom without being burnt, therefore a man cannot play 
with strong drink without being in danger of becoming a 
drunkard. Is it wise to have a leak in a ship ? no, the leak 
may grow larger. Bemember the old proverb — don't play with 
the fire if you don't want to get burnt ; and, as to liberty, I 
may say no one enjoys more liberty than the drunkard, for his 
toes have their liberty through his shoes and stockings, his 
knees enjoy their liberty through his trousers, his arms enjoy 
their liberty through his coat sleeves, and his head enjoys its 
liberty tliroagh a covering which was once called a hat, bat in 
some drunken battle has lost its crown ; that is what your 
liberty is like." i 

Thomas. '* You would make a good temperance parson." 

John. *' Well, I should feel proud of my calling, and the i 
first place I should come to would be your father's." j 

Thomas. * 'Oh, we want none of your bleached- faced teetotalers 
there, none but a set of jolly chaps who can join in a good 
gla.ss of toddy, and a good game of cards." 

John. ** And who are welcome there so long as their money 
lasts, but when that is done they must either obey the 
order — ' Get out, you drunken sot,' — or suffer themsehres to 
be kicked out." 

Thomas. ** Now, that is too hard upon us. You know that 
we only sell it for those who make it. People must get a 
living some way or other ; you should live and let live." 

John. '* But there are plenty of other ways to gain a 
livelihood beside taking to the drinking business, one of the 
laziest occupations under the sun ; for when a man is too i Ue 
to work, he just takes a house, sets up a sign over his door, 
and soon makes a whole neighbourhood as lazy as himself." 

Thomas. " I say again, you are too hard upon us." 

John. ** No one could be too hard upon those who ruin 
thousands year by year; send wives and children to the 
poor-house or into the streets, perhaps to gao' ■ and, what 
is worse than all, help to destroy the souls oi tiieir victims, 
for no drunkard can inherit eternal life." 
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Thouas. <*Bnt we are not responsible for that; strong 
drink is made by rich brewers and distillers, and we of the 
secondary class have to sell it ; aU that we do is to get a 
licence and keep the house respectable." 

John. ** And pray what do yon put on your licence board, 
for I never see the truth put on." 

Thomas. '* Never see the truth! how do you make that out ? 
My father has got the truth put on his, or I am vastly 
mistaken." 

John. "Well, I think you are vastly mistaken." 

Thomas. " In which way ? " 

John. ** Fray, tell me what your father has got on his sign- 
board." 

Thomas. " * Thomas Harley, Swan Inn, licensed to sell by 
retail ale, beer, spirits, wine, and tobacco, to be consumed on 
the premises.' " 

John. " Well, that is not the truth : that is only the silver 
coating, but underneath lies the metal which is common 
enough." 

Thomas. " Explain yourself, I do not understand you." 

John. " Well, if he was to put something like this on his 
sign-board, it would be nearer the truth : ' Thomas Harley, 
licensed to sell "liquid poison and distilled damnation." '" 

Thomas. "Not so strong, you do not give us a chance 
anywhere. You deserve a good thrashing for running our 
trade down like that, you would not like anyone to run your 
trade down." 

John. " I give no one any cause to run mine down, my 
trade is for the use of the people, yours for the abuse. I work 
at what God gave me a talent for ; I wonder if you would 
dare to say the same. You may think it hard to hear me 
condemn 3'our trade, but you will think it harder to hear 
God condemn it." 

Teiomas. " Well, I will stand by a national beverage." 

John. " And I will stand by the greatest of all national 
beverages — ^the natural and universal beverage — cold water, 
the drink that God provides for man and beast." 
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Thokab. " Well, I most own that you teetotalers are doing 
VB a great deal of harm, for cnstom is not near so brisk as it 
was; since yon have started the Band of Hope and the 
Templars* lodge some of oor best customers have left as. 
I heard my tether complaining heavily yesterday." 

John. '* Yon rejoice me greatly, I am glad of it ; and I hope 
that yon will have more cause to complain than you have at 
present. I am quite sure that my friends in the Band of 
Hope will help you to gain a livelihood in a more respectable 
and conscienfions^way, if you are only willing to come and 
join us.** 

Thomas. " Me join you ! why what would my father say ? 
I should have to give over assisting him, and look out for 
something else to do." 

John. " I shotdd be glad if you would ; what do you think 
you could do? ** 

Thomas. " I do not know : you see I have never been 
at anything else, though I will candidly conf<ff;s that I should 
like to leave the business.'* 

John. "Well, if you will come to the Band of Hope 
to-night with me, you can join us, and as we are iu want of a 
clerk at our place, perhaps you could manage to take that 
situation ? ** 

Thomas. " Yes, I am quite capable for that.** 

John. "Well, then, do as I have told you ; and, now, will 
you go to the fair ? 

Thomas. " No, I will not go now ; I will follow j^our advice, 
for I don't think but that you have spoken the truth, and I 
am glad I met you.** 

John. '* I am glad to hear you say so ; but I have no more 
time to lose now, so I must go. Gome down to our house 
to-night, and I will take you, and we can go after the meei iug 
to see my employer; any other matters we can aftorw.rds 
arrange. For the present, good bye.** 

Thomas. *• Good bye, and thank you. I v. ill not fail to 
eome, you may depend.** 

[Exit,] 
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THE LOOKING-GLASSES. 

MOOBB. 

THEBE was a land— to name the plaoa 
Is neither now my wish nor dnty — 
Where reigned a certain royal race, 
By right of their superior beauty. 

Of course, if any knaye but hinted 
That the king's nose was turned awry, 

Or that the queen (God bless her!) sqniniod, 
The judges doomed that knave to die. 

But rarely things like this occurred, 
The people to their king were duteous, 

And took it on his royal word, 
That they were frights, and he was beauteous. 

The cause whereof, among all classes. 
Was simply this — ^these island elves 

Had never yet seen looking-glasses. 
And therefore did not know themselves. 

But jokes we know, if they too far go. 
Must have an end — and so, one day, 

Upon that coast, there was a cargo 
Of looking-glasses cast away. 

The looking-glasses got about 

And grew so common through the laud, 
That scarce a tinker could walk out 

Without a mirror in his hand. 

Comparing faces morning, noon. 
And night, their constant occupation^- 

By dint of looking-glasses, soon 
They grew a most reflecting nation. 

Then they wrote essays, pamphlets, books, 

Upon cosmetical economy. 
Which made the king try various looks, 

But none improved his physiognomy. 

At length — but here I drop the veil — 
To spare some loyal folks* sensations; 

Besides what followed is the tale 
Of all such late-enlightened nations— 

Of all to whom old Time discloses 
A truth they should have sooner known — 

Xhat kings have neither rights nor no^es 
A whit diviner than their own. 
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THE CHILD AND THE DEWDEOPS. 



ONFi snmmer^s mom, when nature's dress 
Was rich in varied loveliness — 
When, from the sky, the morning snn 
Was pouring floods of radiance down, 
And, shooting from the glowing east, 
Had scattered wide the morning mist, 
A father and his youthful son 
Through field and wood were sauntering on. 

With listless step as on they stray'd, 
The child with earnest gaze snrvey'd 
A flow'ret, on whose mantle green 
There glittered still the dewy sheen ; 
Though, with rude heat, each sparkling cup 
The scorching sun was drinking up, 
Till on the flower the last one shone — 
Trembled a moment and was gone. 

Then raised the chUd a thru^^htfol look 
As the last drop the flower f orso ^k : 
" Father, why hath yon wratnful light 
Chased from the earth these dewdrops bright ? 
And why doth he whose quickening beam 
Gives Ufe to all, deal death to them ? 
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But, as he spoke, a watery cloud 
Threw o'er the sun its du-kening shroud ; 
It pass'd him o'er, and now on high 
A brilliant rainbow arch'd the sky. 

" See," said the father, "yon bright bow, 
There stand the dewdrops shining now ; 
The sun but took them from the eaiLh 
To give them there a glorious birth. 
Thus learn, my child, what withers here 
Is waked to joy and glory there I " 

The child with wonder heard him trace 
Earth's dewdrops to their heavenly place. 
But read not in their changdd state 
The emblem of his coming fate ; 
For few more suns passed o'er his head 
Ere he was mingled with the dead: 
Awhile to sparkle here was given, 
Then, dewdrop like, he rose to heaven ! 
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BEPENT THY MADNESS. 

CO. 

HOULD folly tempt thee out of reason^s way, 
And to the drinking cnp thy heart he given, 
j Stay thy career, thy tyrant passion stay, 

I And weigh thy pleasnres with the bliss of heayen. 

1 Think well, that in a gloom beyond the grave 

I The sot enjoys nor song nor cheering bowl; 

Then, for thy errors past, a pardon crave, 
Bepent thy madness and retrieve thy soul. 

To thankless man is given abimdant store 
, Of all the heart reqnireth to possess ; 

The gifts of heaven abased he seeketh more, 

And quencheth reason in his fonl excess. 
By that dread mania shonldst thon be o'ereast, 

Lest thou shonld'st count a victim in its roll, 
Haste, beg remission for thy errors past, 

Bepent thy madness and retrieve thy soul. 



PEE S S ON! 

Pare Benjamin. 



PBESS onl there's no snch word as fail ! 
Press nobly on ! the goal is near ; — 
Ascend the mountain ! breast the gale ! 

Look upward, onward, never fear I 
Wliy should*st thou faint ? Heaven smiles above, 

Though storm and vapour intervene ; 
That sun shines on, whose name is Love, 
Serenely o'er life's shadowed scene. 

Press on ! surmount the rocky steeps, 

Climb boldly o'er the torrent's arch ; 
He fails alone who feebly creeps. 

He wins who dares the hero's march. 
Be thou a hero ! let thy might 

Tramp on eternal snows its way. 
And, through the ebon walls of nighty 

Hew down a passage unto day. 

Press on ! if once and twice thy feet 

Slip back and stumble, harder try ; 
From him who never u eads to meet 

Panger and death, they're sure to fly. 
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To coward ranks the bullet speeds, 
Wlule on their breasts who never quail 

Gleams, guardian of chivalric deeds, 
Bright courage, like a coat of mail. 

Press on I if Fortune play thee false 

To-day, to-morrow she'll be true ; 
Whom now she sinks, she now exalts, 

Taking old gifts and granting new. 
The wisdom of the present hour 

Makes up for follies past and gone — 
To weakness strength succeeds, and power 

From frailty springs — ^press on ! press on I 

Press on 1 what though upon the ground 

Thy love has been poured out like rain ? 
That happiness is always found 

The sweetest which is bom of pain. 
Oft 'mid the forest's deepest glooms, 

A bird sings from some blighted tree. 
And in the dreariest desert blooms 

A never dying rose for thee. 

Therefore, press on I and reach the goal, 

And gain the prize, and wear the crown : 
Faint not ! for to the steadfast soul 

Gome wealth, and honour, and renown. 
" To thine own self be true," and keep 

Thy mind from sloth, thy heart from soil ; 
Press on 1 and thou shalt surely reap 

A heavenly harvest for thy toil. 



EPITAPH ON HENEY MARTYN. 

Lord Macaulay. 

HERE Martyn lies. In manhood's early bloom 
The Christian Hero finds a Pagan tomb. 
Religion, sorrowing o'er her favourite son, 
Points to the glorious trophies that he wou. 
Eternal trophies I not with carnage red, 
Not stained with tears by helpless captives shed. 
But trophies of the Cross ! for that dear name. 
Through every form of danger, death, and slmme. 
Onward he journied to a happier shore. 
Whore danger, death, and shame assault uo more. 
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THE KING AND THE LOCUSTS. 

A STORY WITHOUT AN END. 

FpHEBE was a certain king, who, like many other kings, 
-■- was very fond of hearing stories told. To this amuse- 
ment he gave np all his time ; but yet he was never satisfied. 
All the exertions of all his courtiers were in vain. The more 
lie heard, the more he wanted to hear. At last he made a 
proclamation, that if any man would tell him a story that 
should last for ever he would make him his heir, and give him 
the princess, his daughter, in marriage ; but if anyone should 
pretend that he had such a story, but should fail — that is, if 
the story did come to an end— he was to have his head 
chopped ofi. 

For such a rich prize as a beautiful princess and a kingdom, 
many candidates appeared ; and dreadfully long stories some 
of them told. Some lasted a week, some a month, some six 
months ; poor fellows, they all spun them out as long as they 
possibly could, you may be sure ; but all in vain ; sooner or 
later they all came to an end ; and, one after another, the 
unlucky story-tellers had their heads chopped off. 

At last came a man who said that he had a story which 
would last for ever, if his Majesty would be pleased to give 
him a trial. 

He was warned of his danger : they told him how many 
others had tried, and lost theiV heads ; but he said he was not 
afraid, and so he was brought before the king. He was a 
man of a very composed and deliberate manner of speaking ; 
and, after making all requisite stipulations for time for his 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, he thus began his story : — 

*' king ! there was once a king who was a great tyrant. 
And, desiring to increase his riches, he seized upon all the 
corn and grain in' his kingdom, and put it into an immense 
granary, w%ich he built on purpose ; as high as a mountain. 

" This he did for several years, till the granai-y was quite 
full up to the top. He then stopped up doors and windows, 
and closed it up fast on all sides. 

"But the bricklayers had, by accident, left a very snudl 
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hole near the top of the granary. And there came a flight of 
locusts, and tried to get at the corn; but the hole was so 
small that only one locust could pass through it at a time. 
So one locust went in and carried off one grain of com ; and 
then another locust went in and carried off another grain of 
com ; and then another locust went in and carried off anotJier 
grain of com ; and then another locust went in and carried off 
another grain of corn ; and then another locust went in and 
carried off another grain of corn; and then another locust 
went in and carried off another grain of com ; and then 
another locust went in and carried off anotJier grain of 
com " 

He had gone on thus from morning to night (except while he 
was engaged at his meals) for about a month ; when the king, 
though a very patient king, began to be rather tired of the 
locusts, and interrupted his story with : ** Well, well, we have 
had enough of the locusts ; we will suppose that they have 
helped themselves to all the com they wanted; tell us what 
happened afterwards." To which the stoiy-teller answered, 
yery deliberately, " If it please your Majesty, it is impossible 
to tell you what happened afterwards before I have told you 
what happened first." And so he went on again : ** And then 
another locust went in and carried off another grain of com ; 
and then another locust went in and carried off another grain 
of com ; and then another locust went in and carried off 
another grain of corn." The king listened with admirable 
patience six months more, when he again interrupted him 
with : '* friend ! I am weary of your locusts ! How soon do 
you think they will have done?" To which the story-teller 
made answer: " O king ! who can tell ? At the time to which 
my story has come, the locusts have cleared away a small 
space, it may be a cubit each way round inside of the hole ; 
and the air is still dark with locusts on all sides : but let the 
king have patience, and, no doubt, we shall oome to the end 
of them in time." 

Thus encouraged, the king listened on for another full year, 
the story-teller still going on as before, " And then another 
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loonst went in and carried off another grain of com ; and then 
another loons t went in and carried off another grain of corn ; 
and then another locust went in and carried off another grain 
of com,** till at last the poor king coald bear it no longer, and 
cried oat : ** man, that is enongh ! Take my daughter I 
take my kingdom ! take anything — take everything ! only let 
us hear no more of those abominable locusts ! '* 

And so the story-teller was married to the king*s daughter, 
and was declared heir to the throne; and nobody ever 
expressed a wish to hear the rest of his story, for he said it 
was impossible to come to the other part of it till he had done 
with the locusts. The unreasonable caprice of the foolish 
king was thus overmatched by the ingenious deyice of the 
wise man. 



TAKE UP THE COLLECTION. 

[FOB A VEBY LITTLB BOY.] 

E. Cabs WELL. 

LADIES AND Gentlemen : — 
I am small, it is true, but Pm eloquent too, 
And I think that the managers knew it ; 
For they have a difficult work to do, 
And I've been selected to do it. 

You may talk to the Head and carry your point. 

May appeal to the Heabt and succeed ; 
But to speak to the Pocket and make it respond 

Is a difficult work indeed. 

Some speak for applause, and only applause. 

And get what they work for, alas ! 
While I care for neither the clapping nor cheers. 

But hope you'll come down with &e •* brass 1 " 

We know that you will, for we've watched you to-night, 
While you listened to speech and to song ; 

And knew, by the good-natured look of your face, 
You were anxious to help us along. 

Good night, I retire ; to this I feel sure 
That you've not the slightest objection ; 

So I will get down ; the Committee get tip, 
And when up will talce up the collection. 
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TOO SOCIAL! TOO GENEBOUS! 

Bey. W. M. Blackburn. 

** He possessed talents which, properly directed, would have gitoi 
him a oonspicaous position in bouicty. But alas! we fear he was 
too social — ^loved his companions too well — and fell a victim to his 
instrinsioally generous qualities." — Exchange. ' 

TONGUE of humanity ! give a soft name 
To love of the cup, and to lust in its shame. 
The drunkard was only " too social " and fell ! 
The libertine loved his companions " too well ! " 
Gall deadliest vice but a social frivolity, 
And looseness of morals a '* generous " quality ! 

Too social I too generous ! artful excuse 
For treading dowu talent in basest abuse. 
Oh I better not name him at all tlian beHe 
All virtue and verity by such a sigh. 
For charity loveth the truth, and is brave 
To tell it, if aught need be said o*er a grave. 

Ah ! had he been social enough with the good, 
And stout against sin with the temperate stood ; 
Been generous, too, with the gifts of his God, 
And left sliining marks on the path that he trod. 
No flatterer then would have laid him to rest 
With a shaft of keen irony fixed in his breast. 

Too social ! with wife worse than widowed for years ? 
Too generous ! to httle ones begging in tears ? 
Bequeathed he a bliss for the hearth and the hall ? 
Left he an investment in health or in wall? 
Gave he to the poor till he'd nothing to spare ? 
And died he indulging good nature too far. 

Go, gather his earnings, thou comfortless wife ; 

He wasted his substance in riotous life ; 

Go, beg, little fatherless ones, at the bar ; 

*Twas the bank for his savings ; he paid them at par 

And if men revile you, and scorn you, and ourse, 

Think " he was too social ! " ah I call him not worse. 

Weave robe of charity, gild it with gall, 
Broaden the heavy black fringe of his pall ; 
Let it be thought he had goodness supreme, 
And died by extending it to an extreme ! 
** Too social ! too generous ! " write on tlie stone, 
Turn vices to praises, and let him alone I 
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ABE there not things o! which we dream, 
Forms, uot composed of earthly cIiAy« 
Which, hovering o'er our slambers, seem 

Too bright and pure to come by day? 
And priceless the rewards they hold 

Before the spirit's dazzled eyes : 
Joy, all unshaded and untold ; 

Love, whose young freshness never dies ; 
Ah though a part of heaven had drooped 

And shadow'd all our soul with bliss, 
Or some good genii kindly stooped 

From yon fair world to brighten this. 

Once in the moonlight I had such a thought — 

A thou^'ht no words can e'er express : 
But back in the morn was my old life brought, 

And my spirit was left in its loneliness ; 
It had shown me the angels' plumy wings, 

The dwellings of gold on a crystal plain. 
Full, full of the shadows of beautiful things, 

But it never returned to my heart again. 
Yet I know that it brighten'd my lonely lot, 

And my heart was gladden'd for many a day 
With the grace of a dream remember'd not, 

With the light of a thought that had pastf 'd away. 
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ELIHU. 

Alios Oabet. 

SAILOB, tell me, tell me tme, 
Is my little lad — my Elihu — 
A sailing in your ship ? " 
The sailor's eyes wera dimmed with deWt 
" Your little lad ? Your Elihu?" 
He said with trembling lip ; 
" What little lad— what ship?'* 

What little lad ?— as if there ooold bo 
Another such a one as he ! 
** What little lad, do you say? 
i " Why, Elihu, that took to the sea 

] The moment I put him off my knee. 

1 It was just the other day 

The Grey Swan sailed away.** 



The other day ? The sailor^s eyes 
Stood wide open with snrpriBe, 

" The other day ?— the Swan f " 
His heart began in his throat to rise. 
" Ay, ay, sir ; here in the cnpboard lie« 

The jacket he had on." 

** And so your lad is gone ! 

*' Gone with the Swan" " And did she stand, 
With her anchor clatching hold of the sand, 

For a month, and never stir ? " 
'* Why, to be sure ! IVe Been from the land, 
Like a lover kissing his lady's hand, 

The wild sea kissing her — 

A sight to remember, sir." 

" Bat, my good mother, do you know, 
All this was twenty years ago ? 

I stood on the Qrey Swan's deck. 
And to that lad I saw yon throw — 
Taking it off, as it might be so — 

The kerchief from your neck; 

Ay, and he*ll bring it back. 

** And did the little lawless lad. 

That has made you sick and made you sad. 

Sail with the Orey Swanks crew ?" 
'* Lawless I the man is going mad ; 
The best lad ever mother had ; 

Be sure, he sailed wiiJi the crew— 

What would you have him do ? " 

*' And he has never written line. 
Nor sent you word, nor made you sign 

To say he was alive f " 
•' Hold — if 'twas wrong, the wrong is minef 
Besides he may be in the brine ; 

And could he write from the f?rav ; ? 

Tut, man 1 what would yon have ? " 

*' Gone twenty years ! a long, long cruise, 
'Twas wicked thus your love to abuse ; 

But if the lad still live, 
And come back home, think you, you can 
Forgive him ? " " Miserable man ! 

Tou're mad as the sea ; you rave — 

What have I to forgive?" 
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The sailor twitched his shirt so blae. 

And from within his bosom drew 
The kerchief. She was wild ; — 

♦• My God ! — my Father I — ^is it true? 

My Uttle lad— my EUhu ? 

And is it ? — is it ? — is it you ? 
My blessed boy — my child — 
My dead — my living child 1 *' 



STEER CLEAR OF DANGER. 

F. J. NOBTHWOOD. 



A DlALOGUB BSTWEBN GBOBOB DbNNIB AKD ALFRED GoODSUIP. 

GEOBGE (sings) : 
Sad is the drunkard's life. 
Wasting in crime, 
Far from the paths of right, 
Reckless of time ; 
Tears of repentant grief 
Ohillas they start; 
Hardly a tender thonght 
Wakes, in his heart. 

Alfred. ** Holloa, George, there you are again, everlastingly 
singing those teetotal songs of yonrs, as if you thought of 
nothing but temperance." 

Gbobob. " Well, Alfred, I'm sorry if my singing annoyed 
you in any way, but I could not help thinking of that melody 
just now, as I saw a poor drunken fellow turned out of the 
* Barley Sheaf,* swearing at the landlord, and even cursing 
himself. I thought how true were the words, *Sad is the 
drunkard's life.' " 

Alfbed. "Preach away, my friend, for yon are simply 
showing the silly notions you teetotalers get hold of. Do 
you suppose, for one moment, because you saw that poor 
unfortunate fellow drunk, that all the world gets drunk?— 
or, in other words, because a few drink to excess, that every 
one who drinks does the same ? " 

Gboboe. "Of course not. But I do think that many 
beside those we call drunkards drink to excess, and very 




often too. However, to leave other people, the man whom I 
met, once held a respectable position in the town, and was at 
that time aeconnted a sober, honest, and thrifty tradesman. 
Now I pat it to myself in this waj: What was the canse of 
that man*s downfall? and I find an answer in five letters — 
d-b-i-h-kI Now then, what most I do to avoid a like fall? 
Must I drink moderately? No, for there is the danger of 
being led away ; I mast leave it alone, and thns steer clear of 
danger" 

Alfbei). ** It is all very well looking at it in that light and 
it sounds very nice ; but there is another way of viewing it. 
You asked yourself what was the cause of that man's downfall, 
and answered drink. Now I ask yon was it drink or was it 
the man? I know, and you know, men in business that 
drink moderately, and are getting on very well; the drink 
does not make them stumble. No, no, George, it was not the 
drink but the man. It being the man, all your fine reasoning 
comes to the ground.*' 

Geobob. " These men may appear safe, but while they 
meddle with the drink they are not safe. Who thought ten 
or even five years ago, that that man would be what he is — 
then respected, now loathed ; then courted, now avoided. 
He is the same man now that he was then ; but now drink 
overpowers him; it is his master, and he bows to its will. 
Free from it he is a man, with it he is a demoniac. What 
makes the difference— the man himself? No, the drink. I 
ask yon again, is it the man's fault ?" 

Alfbbd. '* Yes, in a measure; for .if I played with a wasp 
and it stung me, that would be my fault, would it not ? *' 

Geobob. **But, Alfred, suppose you had always been taught 
that wasps were innocent creatures, and yon had played with 
them for years without being hurt, would it be your fault if 
you were stmig at last ? " 

Alfbeb. "No, certainly not, but the fault of those who 
had so taught me." 

Geobob. '* But suppose they had never been stung them- 
selves, and had only taught you what they had been tan^?" 



Alfbed. " They they are not to hlame." 
Geoboe. *' Then sappose that in spite of this teaching, 
yon knew that some did get stung, would you still continue 
to play with wasps ? Now he careful what you say, or you 
will he caught in your own trap, for I think I have you this 
time." 

Alfred. " Well, Mr. Lawyer, I must confess that you have 
got me in a corner hy your cross-examination. There is no 
telling what I might do under the circumstances. The fact 
of a few people being stung by wasps would hardly prevent 
me playing with th'em, if I liked the amusement." 

Geobge. " Surely, if you did not want to be stung, it 
would be safer to profit by the painful experience of others 
than by suffering yourself." 

Alfbed. '* Well, I might as well say at once (for you are 
sure to have it out of me), that the most sensible course 
would be to avoid wasps altogether." 

Geoboe. "That is just what I wanted. You yourself 
likened drink to a wasp, but Solomon likened it to a serpent. 
Ton have been brought up every day to fondle it : beware lest 
it sting you 1 Steer clear of danger, Alfred, if you wish to be 
safe." 
Alfred. ** But I don't see that I am in danger." 
Geobge. '* No, perhaps not. Hidden rocks, you know, are 
more dangerous than those which stand out to view. When 
we know the waters in which they lie we should avoid them." 
Alfbed. " Am I in the dangerous waters then ? " 
George. " As long as you drink strong drink you are in 
danger." 

Alfred. "Poohl what nonsense to be sure! Why, I shall 
think the lunatic asylum is full and cannot accommodate yon, 
if you talk like that. I can't see the danger you speak of." 

Geobge. " It is there, nevertheless. You may see pieces 
of wrecks floating about, and buoys to warn you. Steer dear 
if you would be safe ? " 

Alfred. " I feel as safe as anyone. I don't believe that I 
am in the rooky waters you talk about." 
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GsoBAX. '*I can proye yon aie. Yoa own yon haye been 
brought np to drink a little." 

Altbsd. **Ye8/ 

GsoBOE. "And as yoa got older yon drank a larger 
quantity ? " 

Alfbxi). ** Of eonrse, I wanted more to strengthen me." 

Geobge. "And now, though you haye only reached the 
age of 18, you cannot look me in the face and tell me you 
haye neyer been the worse for drink, can you ? " 

Alfbed. "No, I cannot; but it neyer mastered me yery 

much." 

George. "'Tis true you cannot; for I saw you when you 
were scarcely able to stand. I was disgusted — no, not quite 
80 bad, but I was grieyed. I felt it yery deeply, and prayed 
God eyer to saye me from the eyil influence of drink." 

Alfred (in surprise). " What I did you see me that night ? 
I would almost sooner that anyone should have seen me than 
you. But I had been out to a party with 8ome friends and 
we had been enjoying ourselves." 

Geobob. "Poor enjoyment that, at the expense of both 
health and character." 

Alfred (rather sharply). " Look here, George, if you want 
to argue this question out with me, please donH be personal. 
I have suffered enough through that affair already, without 
you chaffing one about it.'' 

George. " Tou mistake me, Alfred. I did not wish to Qha£f 
yon— far from it ; but merely to show you the weakness of 
your position. If, at the age of 18, you cannot guard yourself 
from the evil, how can you expect to do so when you get 
older, and are out in the world — ^with no mother's influence 
to guard you, no father's arm to support yon, away from the 
protecting shades of home, battling aloile against great 
temptations ? If , I say, you cannot guard yourself now, how 
can you then ? " 

Alfred. " I shall be older then, and more staid. You 
must not expect to put an old head on young shoulders, says 
the proverb." 
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Obobgs. ** Yon will be older then, it is trne, but not more 
able to resist the temptation ; the probabilities are the other 
WAjt in faet. If we wonld have a straight tree we must train 
the twig straight, says another proverb. And so if we get 
socnstomed to one glass we may find — as very many have 
lomid — that it is yery hard to break it off. Let me urge you 
lor your, own sake, and for the honour of your family, to 
renounce the drink. It will be easier to do so now than a 
year hence.*' 

Alfbed. **Why, yon want to make it out that I am a 
confirmed drunkard already. I should never think of going 
to a public-house and sitting there for hours together drinking, 
as many do. If ever I enter one it is always with a friend, 
and we never stay long. You need have no fear ; I know 
what I am about. I am not quite such an idiot as you would 
have me to believe I am ; so you may make your mind easy 
on that point. I don't like beer well enough to drink much 
of it." 

GsoKax. " I sincerely hope you don't ; but I would ask if 
the passage ever occurred to your mind: **Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall." It occurred to 
me very vividly just now as you were boasting of your 
strength. The safe side of a public-house, it is often said, is 
the outsidOi And the same may be said of drink. The 
safest side to keep it is — outside of ourselves, outside of our 
houses, outside of our workshops, outride of our towns, and 
the sooner it is outside of our shores the better, both for our 
country and the world. If we would be safe we must steer 
clear of danger ; we must have the inscription over our lips 
we somef imos find posted on buildings : * No admittance 
bore.' Let us stick to this motto, and when intoxicating 
drinks in any form would apply for admission, point them to 
the inscription. Depend upon it, we shall then be on a 
firmer footing, and not so likely to fall ; we shall be able to 
take deeper root, and the deex)er the root the stronger the 
tree. But even the largest and strongest trees are sometimes 
torn up by the winds and storms. If so, let us little ones 

I 
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be yery eareful to remoye all the obstaeles that hinder our 
growth and tend to weaken our strength. It will be inftnildy 
better for as while we yet stand to take good heed against a 
faU." 

Alfrrd. "Do yon mean to say then, my taking a little 
beer once or twice a day weakens my position ? " 

Oeobgb. " Most decidedly I do, and most materially does it 
weaken it. It subjeets yon to temptations in the shape of 
eompanioQS. You have confessed that yon occasionally Tisit 
pablic-bouses with them. Who can toll where it wifl lead to? 
Alfred, I feel anxious for yonr safety. Do not make these 
your places of resort. I ask yon again to resulve from this 
night to be on the safe side.*' 

Alvbbd. " I almost feel persuaded to do so, bat I rather 
dread what my companions woold say when they called at a 
pnblic-hoase and had to leave me outside. I shouldn't seem 
sociable." 

Gbobgb. ** Never mind that. Shun all who would lead yoa 
astray. At the Band of Hope you will find friends and 
companions who will not lead you wrong." 

Alfrbd. ** I hardly know what to do." 

George. " Gome and join us. For your own sake, it will 
strengthen you ; for the sake of your family, as the influenoe 
you have over the Uttle ones might induce them to join ; I 
earnestly urge you to come. You will add to our numbers 
and influenoe, and make one less in. the ranks of our 
opponents. Will you come ? " 

Alfred. ** Yes, I will. If you will promise to call the next 
meeting night, I will go with you. How little I thought what 
the sequel to our conversation would be. I had no more 
notion of being a teetotaler than the man in the moon, 
bnt if I can be of any assistance, I will gladly do what I can. 
But I must be gone ; so good-night ; and I hope you will 
soon get another convert to our Band of Hope." 

Gborge. " I hope so too ; good-night. {They shake hands,) 
]>on't forget your promise, and * steer dear of danger.* " 

[Exit.'] 
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THE CUEIOUS DOSE. 



AN officer in quarters lay 
At Dublin — ^I may say 
His case was fever, raging, burning — 
He took to bis bed, 
With fiery eyes and aching head, I 

And tossed as if on glowing cinders turning. | 

The doctor came ('twas very needful) — i 

And he displayed his skill most heedful, ■ 

He wrote for pills and draughts to drive | 

The demon out — dead or aUve : 
And ordered, as he might be worse. 
A steady, careful, good old nurse ; 
And quickly to the patient came — 
As recommended — ^the old dame. 

She poured the draught into a cup. 
And soon the sick man drank it up ; 
The box of pills with care she placed 
Where various things the mantel graced^ 
Becanse two hours must pass away, 
To let the potion have fair play. 

That time elapsed. Nurse made all speed 

The patient with the pills to feed — 

She ope'd the box, and gave him two, 

He gulped them down without ado ; 

Two more, and then two more must follow, 

These rather stuck within his swallow ; 

" Good Nurse, some drink." He drank, and then 

Boldly attacked the pills again. 

Two more went down and then two more, 

Which made the number half-a-score. 

*' More drink — so many is provoking — 
My throat is full — ^I'm almost choking.'* 
'* Airah, my jewel, let me tell 
Yon these will shortly make you well." 
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Two more he took : " I prithee, say. 
Good Norse, how many there remains 1 ' 

'* Two, four, five, seven, nine, ten, twelve — aye, 

By Shelah, good St. Patrick's ooosin. 
The box contains — 

Exact another dozen I '* 
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I 
'' A dozeu move ! " the sick man crieB ' 

(Trembling with fever and surpriBe) ' 

*' I thought apothecar'es vended j 

By retail till their patients mended ; — 1 

Thh sells the poison wholesale ! " 

This boisterous gale 

Of angry passion o'er, 

She coaxed him to get down two more, 

And til UK at length he swallowed twenty -four ! 

Worn with fatigue, sometime he lay, 

To pain cud angry thoughts a prey, 

But soon his agony increased, 

For, lo ! the pilln lay undigested ; 

Hard at hiw Rtoinach, there they rested, 
And filkd with dre^idfal pain his breast. 

The doctor must be called — he came ; 

Inquired each symptom — shrugged his shoulders ; 
He^ apprehensive for his fame. 

And for the patinU one or two beholders — 
" Did you administar the draught ? " *♦ Oh, yes 1 " 
*' The pills ? " 'Tis they have caused all this," 
Exclaims the officer. ** Did you suppose 
I was a horse, that you sent such a dose ? 
I've four-and-twenty bullets lying 
In my stomach— and I'm dying." 
" Bullets ! " repeats the doctor, with surprise, 

'* Sir, I'm a man of peace, and every pill 

I sent was meant to cure — not to kill. 
Besides I sent but two^*^ he straight replies. 
"I've swallowed twenty-four ! " the sick man cries. 

A squinting servant of the house stood by. 
And toward the shelf she cast an eye : 
She ope'd the doctor's box, and there 
'* The pills both snug and safe appear. 

Another box upon the shelf remained S 
Empty. ** Why, Nurse," she squalls, 
And at the doctor like a fury bawls, 
" This box now empty, once contained 

What the poor gentleman has taken — 
Were he an ostridb, or the prince of gjluttonB,] 
Tou'd scarcely save his bacon, 
For, tang leaven. 
You have given 
ffim two dozen round shirt button$ I 
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WHAT DOEST THOU HERE ? 

J. F. 

IT is Saturday night, and the week is near past, 
All its toils and its burdens are o'er, 
And the smile of content shlueth bright on his face 

As the cottager closes his door. 
*Tis eleven o'clock ; it is time to be gone, 

For the morn of the Sabbath draws near, — 
There's a fire in thine eye, there's a fiend in thy brain ; 
Oh, drunkard, what doest thou here ? 

Perchance a fond wife, with a sad broken heart. 

Is watching all weary and worn. 
With a tear in her eye, with despair in her breast. 

And a spirit all tattered and torn. 
Oh, think, it is her whom you vow'd to adore, 

To nourish, protect, and to cheer ; 
Then why hast thou left her in anguish to mourn — 

Oh, drunkard, what doest thou here ? 

And hast thou no children to need thy strong arm 

Nor wand'rer for thee to reprove ? 
No fond ones to climb up thy fatherly knees, 

And clasp thee like clusters of love ? 
No son that is ripening for good or for ill, 

And needing thy counsel and care. 
Or daughter ensnared by the smiles of deceit? 

Oh, drunkard, what doest thou here? 

There's a tread in the street of some little one's feet, 

All naked and bleeding and sore. 
There's a shivering body all purple with cold ; 

Ah me I it is hard to be poor ! 
But her mother has nothing to give her to eat, 

For her cupboard is naked and bare ; 
And her father sits long o'er his glasses of ale, 

Oh, drunkard, what doest thou here? 

It is Saturday night, His eleven o'clock. 

And the morn of the Sabbath draws near ; 
Then haste for your life, and be gone to your home, 

'Tis the time of refreshing and prayer. 
Go, gather your lov'd ones and cry to your God 

To give you repentance sincere ; 
He will not reproach thee. He will not oondemn, 

Nor ask thee, What doest thon here ? 
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TO GIVE IS TO Ll\']:. 

Foil ever the Biin is pouriDg his gold 
Ou a huudred worlds that beg and borrow ; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 

His wealth ou the homes of want and sorrow. 
To withhold his largess of precious light 
Is to bury himself in eternal night : 

To give 
Is to live. 

The flower shines not for itself at all : 
Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses ; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 

And it lives in the life it sweetly loses. 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom, — 
To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom : 

To deny 
Is to die. 

The sea lends silvery rain to the land. 

The land its sapphire streams to the ocean ; 
The heart sends blood to the brain of command, 

The brain to the heart its lightning motion ; 
And ever and ever we yield our breath 
Till the mirror is dry, and images death. 

To live 
Is to give. 

He is dead whose hand is not opened wide 

To help the need .of a human brother ; 
He doubles the life of his life-long ride* im 
Who gives his fortunate place to another ; 
And a thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies. 

To deny 
Is to die. 

Throw gold to the far-dispersing wave, 

And your ships sail home with tons of treasure ; 
Care not for comfort, all hardships bravOf 

And evening and age shall sup with pleasure ; 
Fling health to the sunshine, wind, and rain, 
And roses shall come to the cheek again, 

To give 
Is to live. 
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What is our life? Is it wealth or strength ? 

If we, for the Master's sake, will lose it, 
We shall find it a hundredfold at length, 

While they shall for ever lose who refuse it. 
To men who seek for welfare and peace 
In forsaking the riglit, woe shall increase. 

They save 
A grave ! 



GOD'S BOOK OF KEMEMBKANCE. 

Elihu Burritt. 

A MONG the books that will be opened when God shall 
-^-^ reckon with the universe, one will be produced filled 
with costlier records than the common transactions of time. 
In that precious volume — that '* book of remembrance written 
before him for those that feared the Lord, and thought upon 
His name" — how many little acts of the humblefet saint, 
which the world never knew or noticed, will appear in golden 
capitals I How many forgotten words and looks of kindness, 
which dropped a healing anodyne into some broken heart, 
will there be shown the child of God, who fain will ask, 
When did I this ? How brightly in those leaves of pearl wiU 
glow that pellucid jewel which fell from the eye of hiin who 
gave all he had to give — a tear for another's woe ! And the 
poor widow's mite — what a bright record sliall be made of 
that, and of the midnight prayer she made for those pinched 
with sterner wants than hers ! What a page in that heavenly 
Album will be given to him who gave a cup of cold water to a 
disciple of the Lamb, with a heart large enough to have given 
the world ! There will be shown the tableaux vivants of 
prison scenes, and sick and dying bed scenes, where eyes 
with a heaven full of love in them, and hearts big with the 
immortal sympathy of God, ministered to the sick stranger 
and him that was ready to perish. In that Souvenir of 
Eternity will be preserved charities of celestial water that 
never found a record or remembrance on earth. 
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THE COTTAGER AND HIS LANDLORD. 

COWPER. 

A PEASANT to his lord paid yearly court, 
Prt'sentiiig pippius of so rich a sort, 
That he, displease. I to Ii.in f ,i piirt Hlon<% 
Keiuoved the tree that mH luiglit be his own. 
The tre« too old to travi'l, though before 
So fruitful, withered, and wonM yield no more. 
The squire, perceiving all his labour void, 
Cur-^ed his own pains, so foolishly employed ; 
And, "Oh ! " he cried, " that I had lived content 
Witli tribute, small indeed, but kindly meant! 
My avarice has expensive proved to me, 
And cost me both ray pippins and my tree." 



NEWSPAPERS. 



ORGANS that gentlemen play, my boy. 
To answer tlie taste of the day, my boy ; 
Whatever it be, 
They hit on tlie l%ey, 
And pipe in full concert away, my boy. 

News from all countries and climes, my boy. 
Advertisements, essftvs, find rhymes, my boy, 

Mix'd up with all sorts 

Of flyinj: reports, 
And published at regular times, my boy. 

Articles able and wise, mv bov. 

At least in the editor's eyes, my boy, 

A logic so prand 

That few understand 
To what in the world it wpplies, my boy. 

Statistic, r''fi'ct.i<)ii <, reviews, ruy boy, 
Little scraps to instriict and amuse, my bo}'. 

And lengthy debate 

Upon mattprs of State 
For wise-headed folks to peruse, my boy. 

List of all physical ills, my boy, 
BanishM bv somebody's pills, my boy, 

Till you ask with surprise 

Wliy any one dies, 
Or what's the disorder that kills, my boy. 
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Who has got married, to whom, my boy, 
Who were cut off in their bloom, my boy, 
Who has had birth 
On this sorrow-stain'd earth, 
And who totters fast to their tomb, my boy. 

The price of cattle and grain, my boy, 
Directions to dig and to drain, my boy, 

Bat 'twould take me too long 

To tell you in song 
A quarter of all they contain, my boy. 



THE WIFE'S KEPLY. 

Ruth Buck. 

THOU askest me what offerings bright. 
From climes beyond the sea. 
Thou mayest collect with loving pride 
To lavish ui)oii me ? 

I seek not costly gems to grace 
My brow : thou say'st 'tis fair — 

And if it be, why, love, should I 
Thy glance with jewels share ? 

Why speakest thou of Orient pearls 

To lay upon my breast ? 
I have a treasure dearer far, 

And fitter there to rest : 

Thy child and mine my bosom claims, 

Thereon repose to seek, 
And all the pearls the ocean hides 

Are worthless near his cheek. 

And when upon his face I gaze, 

With rapture there I see 
What pearls or diamonds could not yield- 

A likeness, love, of thee. 

Speak thou no more of things like these ; 

When thou com*st home again, 
The joy of seeing thee will make 

All other treasures vain. 

But if thou would'st that joy increase, 

I'll gladly tell thee how- 
Bring, bring me back thy heart again 

As much my own as now I 
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Household Words. 

" AMI my brother's keeper ? " 

-LJL Awake from dreams to-day 1 
Arouse thee, careless sleeper ; 

Cast not the thought away. 
Thou from a goldeu chalice 

Dost drink the ruby wine, 
Thine home a stately palace, 

Where wealth and splendour shine. 

** Art thou thy brother's keeper ? '* 

Life's page to thee reads fair, 
But gaze a little deeper, 

And other tales lie there. 
With sullen look and stolid, 

'Mid wretchedness and strife, 
Beneath yon roof-tree squalid, 

How drags thy brother's life? 

" Art thou thy brother's keeper?" 

Swift as the viewless wind, 
Speeds on one mighty Reaper, 

His harvest sheaves to bind : 
His earliest prey finds shelter 

These sordid roofs beneath. 
Where vice and misery swelter 

In hot-beds ripe for death. 

*' Art thou thy brother's keeper?" 

Such homos abut on thine, 
The dim eyes of the weeper 

Mocked by the banquet's shine. 
Sayest thou, " Such ills are nameless- 

They touch not sn«'h as we ? " 
Alas ! canst tliou be blameless. 

That things like this should be ? 

" Thou art thy brother'^ keeper!" 
This charge thou cau'st not flee. 



The path of right grows steeper ' 



Daily to hi in, to thee. 
A reck(ming shall be taken, 

A reckoning stem and deep : 
Woe unto those who W)».k»n 

Then first from careless sleep I 
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•• Thou art thy brother's keeper ! " 

War, pestilence, and dearth — 
These besoms of the Sweeper 

Invade the homes of earth. 
A blackened path and sterile 

Conducts them to thy door, 
And, at thy proper peril, 

Dost thou neglect the poor ! 



THE CEOP OF ACOKNS. 



THEBE came a man, in days of old, 
To hire a piece of land for gold. 
And urged his suit in accents meek, 
•' One crop alone is all I seek ; 
That harvest o'er, my claim I'll yield. 
And to its lord resign the lield." 

The owner some misgivings felt, 
And coldly with the stranger dealt. 
But found his last objection fail. 
And honeyed eloquence prevail ; 
So took the proffered price in hand, 
And for one crop leased out the land. 

The wily tenant sneered with pride. 
And sowed the spot with acorns wide ; 
At first, like tiny shoots they grew, 
Then broad and wide their branches threw 
But long before those oaks sublime. 
Aspiring, reached their forest prime. 
The cheated landlord mouldering lay. 
Forgotten with his kindred clay. 

O ye, whose years, unfolding fair, 
Are fresh with youth and free from care 
Should Vice or Indolence desire 
The garden of your soul to hire. 
No parley hold, reject their suit. 
Nor let one seed the soil pollute ! 

My child, their first approacli beware ; 
With firmness break the insidious snare, 
Lest, as the acorns grew and thro\e 
Into a sun-excluding grove. 
Thy sins, a dark, o'ersliadowing tree, 
Shut oat the light of heaven from thee ! 
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THE MODEL COLONY. 

Artht'b Richardson Scoit. 



CHABACTERS : 

Slasheh Servant to Sir Henry Freenuuu 

Sir Henry Freeman ( Old ) . .A wealthy Landed Propfrietoa:. 

Dh. Lancet 1 School- (■ : A FhyBidao. 

Reginald Justlaw, J.P.. . . * fellows. ' A ICa^strate. 

Fanny Vernon , A destitate Child. 



{Enter Slash ek, with a dmter, arranges the room, and then 
brings a small bell and writing materials. Finishes dusting. 
Enter Sir Henry.] 

O LASHEK. " Good Tnorning, sir." 

^^ Sir Henry. "Good morning, have you arranged my 

desk?" 

Slasher. " Yes, sir, everything is reaJy, and here are the 
letters." {Hands a bundle of letters.) 

Sir Henry. *'Then you may go until I ring for you." 

(Exit Slasher. Sir Henry takes up a document with red 

tapes and breaks the seal. Beads aloud :) 

HoNorRED Sir, London. 

It is our pleasant daty to inform you, that according to the 
will of your lato uncle Viscount Goldman, the estate called SonthlandBi 
Australia, is bequeathed to you and your heirs for ever. Allow as to mention 
that the entate in one of the finest in the country, rich in woods and pastoreB, 
containing about 50 square miles, and especially adapted for colonists. 

The executors and ourselves will be favoured by your presence at onr 
office on the 80th instant. 

Yours respectfully, 

SuiTH & Robinson, 
Sir Henry Freeuan. Solicitors, Temple Bar. 

Well, this is an extraordinaiy surprise, for frequently I have 
had hard thoughts of the miserly old man. And now he is 
dead ; poor old fellow ! I pray that grace may be given me to 
use this wealth aright. I must do what I can to reheve the 
distressed. I will invite my old friends to come and give their 
advice on the matter." {Writes : and then rings.) 

Slasher. " Did you want me, sir? " 

Sir Henry. " Yes ; take this note to Dr. Lancet in the 
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Square ; this to Reginald Jastlaw, Esq., Piccadilly : and from 
there as quickly as you can to the workhouse, giving this 
letter to the Governor, and then leave this one at the 
Orphanage." (Great noise outside,) 

Slasher. ** Yes, sir ; I understand.'* 

Sir Henry (disposes of his letters and then reads aloud from 

the newspaper) : 

Spekch of Lobd Onwapd. — One of the great questions of tlio day is, 
What is to b3 done with our poverty-stricken population? Uniloubtedlj' 
emigration is at present one of the most feasible plans of grappling with the 
evil. But is there not a possibility of crLm'j and vice emigrating with the 
people, and dragging them again into pauperism. If wc could prevent this 
we might indulge every hope of success. 

The thought strikes me that I cannot do better than establish 
a colony on my new estate, and in this WAy assist the poor in 
their hard struggles, and do what I can to abate temptations 
when they arrive there. (A kuock at the door,) Come in." 

Slasher. " I have delivered all the letters, sir ; and the 
gentlemen will be here directly." 

Sir Henry. *' Very good. What was the cause of the 
disturbance just now ? " 

Slasher. "A woman was trying to get her husband out of 
the * Royal Tiger Vaults ' when the landlord laid liold of her 
and pushed her down. The man had spent nearly all his 
wages, and was quite drunk ; and in his rage he struck the 
landlord, and was immediately given into custody on a charge 
of assault." 

Sir Henry. " Very sad case indeed. Bring in the decanter 
and glasses. (Exit Slasher.) I shall obtain all the informa- 
tion C can as to the character of the people I send out, and 
mind not to have any of this brawling set amongst them, but 
a moderate, intelligent, and industrious class of men : not 
fanatical teetotalers, but men of moderation.'' 

[Slasher hr'uuis in the decanter, and admits Dr. Lancet.] 

Sir Henry (to Dr. Lancet). "How are yon, my dear old 
friend ? — I am happy to see you." (Exit Slasher.) 

Dr. Lancet (looks cnrioiuthi at the decanter). '* I am quite 
well, thank you, but I do not think yon are looking first-rate." 
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Sir Henry. " No, I have not been well for some time : loss 
of appetite, nervonsness, and slight attacks of gont, have 
altered my looks considerably." 

Dr. Lancet. " Diet yourself, keep from luxuries, and rise 
early." 

Sir Henry. " I have lately taken stimulants, owing to the 
extra amount of business I have had to transact. And it is 
on a business matter I sent for you." (Knock at the door.) 

[Slasher shows in R. Justlaw, ^^sq., J.P.] 

Mr. Justlaw. " Good evening, friends, I am sorry to be late, 
but it is Brewster Sessions and we have stayed some time 
considering a publican's application for a singing saloon licence. 
He said that there were a great many children in his district 
without a knowledge of music and he thought Ms house might 
serve as a training-school for them." 

Sir Henry. •* He is very kind." 

Dr. Lancet. " Too kind to be genuine." 

Mr. Justlaw. " We thought so and refused his application." 

Sir Henry. " You have need of great foresight and 
discretion. And now allow me to explain to you, ihy old 
schoolmates, a very pleasant piece of business, in which I 
need your advice. I have had a windfall in the shape of the 
Australian estate left by my old uncle. Viscount Goldman, 
and comprising about 50 square miles of woods and pastures, 
in fact just the right place for a colony to be founded." 

Dr. Lancet. " I am right glad to hear it. Now you have 
the opportunity of carrying out your long-cherished idea of 
philanthropy." 

Mr. Justlaw. " I hope, however, that you are not going to 
leave us." 

Sir Henry. " No, not for long. My idea is to establish a 
colony in the most perfect manner possible. I shall erect 
suitable cottages and farms, with places of worship, and I 
purpose letting the rent of each tenant go towards purchasing 
his cottage and land, so that in time they may be their own 
landlords." 

Mr. Justlaw. *^ This is indeed a noble idea, and I hope it 
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may prove a grand success, and fuily realise your expectations." 

Sir Henry. *' I think it will, if we can but get an industrious 

class of men and women to go out. I do not intend the 

people to be without amusements, and 1 propose we make 

special rules for public-houses and " 

Mr. Justlaw. "On no account admit those places, my 
friend, or they will ruin all your plans. It would be like 
training a wolf in the fold. Sir W. Bovill says : * Drink is 
the cause of more crime and trouble than anything else." 
Justice Keating says : ' I believe five out of every six cases 
of crime come from the pubUo-house.' It would be madness 
with testimonies like these, and there are numerous others 
to the same effect, to allow pubUc-houses in the place." 

Dr. Lancet. " I tind the public-house to be the barrier in 
the way of elevating the people; it is the great cause of 
disease, and the fountain of pauperism. The Chaplain of the 
Hull Gaol says : * The main cause of crime is drunkenness.' 
And the great brewer Buxton says : • Intoxication fills our 
asylums, gaols, and workhouses.' Therefore, I beseech of 
you, keep these pests out of your model colony or it will not 
long remain a model one." 

Sir Henry. *' I cannot resist such evidence. Instead of 
public-houses I shall see that Building Societies, Baths, 
Free Libraries, and Gymnasiums are established. And now 
for a glass of wine." {FilU three glaaaes^ and offers one to each 
of his friends.) 

Mb. Justlaw. '*No, thank you, I am a thorough abstainer, 
from a desire to strengthen my weaker brethren." 

Dr. Lancet. '* And I know alcohol to be a poison, and on 
this and other grounds I'm an abstainer." 

Sm Henby. "Well, every man shall be free in the matter. 
I like a glass of good old wine." {Drinks his glassy and then 
n»^« /or Slasher.) 

Slasher. "Yes, sir." 

Bib Henby. " Take the wine and the glasses away." 

Db. Lancet. "And send in the little girl who is waiting 
for me." 
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[Enter Fanny Vernon.] 

Dr. Lanikt. *' This is a little girl I have takeu into my 
family; and it jiiHt struck me that it woald throw a little 
more li^ht on the suhject if you were to hear her history. 
Fauny, tell these gentlemen all you remember about yourself." 
Fanny. "Tlie first thing I remember, sir, was when I was 
four years old. We lived in a beautiful little house with a 
large garden, an 1 all kinds of nice flowers. I had a kitten, 
and a big doll, and such a nice little baby brother only three 
months old, and such a good kind mamma, who used to kiss 
baby and me, and call us her lambs. Then mamma was not 
well and a neighbour advised her to get some medicine called 
Stout, and father thought it did her good, and got a great 
many bottles, and she seemed to like her medicine very .much. 
When all the bottles were done, she went somewhere to buy 
more, and sometimes she could not walk very straight home ; 
and she did not wash baby or clean the floor as she used to 
do, and home was not as nice as it i^ as before, and father 
began to be cross and to go out at night; then baby was 
poorly, and my poor kitty died." 
Sir Henry. " Poor little girl." 
Mr. Justlaw. " How old would you be then ? " 
Fanny'. •' I would be about Ave years old, sir. One day, 
my mother had been oat for her medicine and she had 
taken baby with her, and she could scarcely stand when she 
came in, and as she was going across the floor she let baby 
fall and when I lifted him up he was quite pale and still. 
And just then father came in, and asked mamma what it 
meant, and she laughed at him very strangely, and he went 
very fierce-looking and struck her aud she fell with her head 
on the fender and was hurt so much that she died ; and was 
buried with baby in the churchyard four days after." {Wipes 
her eyes.) 
Sir Henry. ** How dreadful ! What became of your father? " 
Fanny. ** The policeman came and took him away and dear 
father has to be in prison for seven years." 
Db. Lancet. *' That is a story I can vouch for. I was 
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preReut when the jury tried him and found him guilty ; and 
as this little girl had no friends I took her." 

Sib Henby. " My estimation of you, Doctor, has been very 
much increased by this charitable act. I cannot any longer 
remain outside the ranks of total abstiueuce. (To Fanny) : 
Tell the cook to give you your tea." {Kxit Fanny.) 

Db. Lancet. "Here is a pledge. You have cheered my 
heart, and you will never regret this step." (Sib H. signs.) 

Sib Henby. " Now we will have a comfortable tea together. 
(Rings : no answer. Rings again : no answer. Rings violently 
and calls loudly for Slasher.) 

[Enter Slasheb, ioith his hat on, evidently intn.vicuted.] 

Sib Henby (m astonishment). " Explain your conduct." 

Slasheb. ** {Hie). Explain yours, (/wc)." 

Sib Henby (sternly). " How is this, I ask you ? What 
have you done with the wine I left." 

Slasheb. "Well, sir, the w — a — t — e — r was off, and I 
drank it. (Turns to Db. Lancet, with a grin^ and says) : I 
say, mate, have you any 'baoca' ?" 

Sib Henby. " Miserable man ! Get oft to your room." 
(Exit Slasheb.) 

Mb. Justlaw. " I knew that man^s father, when he was 
acknowledged to be the cleverest architect in town, but he fell 
by company and drinking, aud I am sorry to see that the son 
has not taken warning by his father's sad end. The only 
safe course is that of total abstinence." 

Sib Henby. *' I am surprised I did not see it before." 

Db. Lancet (to the Audience.) " This night may be the 

beginning of a good work. We have seen the evils of 

intemperance under various aspects, and we are now going to 

try the virtnes of temperance in our friend's new colony. I 

am sure we all wish him saccess. Let all present do what 

they can to further temperance in their own districts, and set 

a noble example by becoming Hving witnesses of the blessings 

of abstinence. By God's help and blessing we will work on 

Until strong drink be swept away, 
And vietoxy orowns the happy day 
When temperance reigns.** 
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THE CHRISTIANS M^AKFAEE. 

Charlotte Elizabeth. 

SOLDIER, </o— but not to claim 
MonlderiDg Bpoils of earth-born treasure, 
Not to build a vaunting name, 

Not to dwell in tents of pleasure. 
Dream not that the way is smooth, 

Hope not that the thorns are roses ; 
Turn no wishful eye of youth 

"Where the sunny beam reposes ; 
Thou hast sterner work to do — 
Hosts to cut thy passage through. 
Close behind thee gulfs are burning. 
Forward ! there is no returning. 

Soldier, rest — but not for thee 

Spreads the world her downy pillow ; 
On the rock thy couch must be, 

While around thee chafes the billow ; 
Thine must be a watchful sleep, 

Wearier than another's waking ; 
Such a charge as thou dost keep^ 

Brooks no moment of forsaking ; 
Sleep as on the battle-field — 
Girded, grasping sword and shield. 
Foes thou can'st not name or number, 
Steal upon thy broken slumber. 

Soldier, rise — the war is done : 

Lo ! the hosts of hell are flying, 
'Twas my Lord the battle won ; 

Jesus vanquished them by dying. 
Pass the stream — before thee lies 

All the conquered land of glory ; 
Hark ! what songs of rapture rise, 

These proclaim the victor's story. 
Soldier lay thy weapons down, 
Quit the sword, and take the crown. 
Triumph, all thy foes are banished. 
Death is slain and earth has vanished. 



END OF VOL. III. 
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(or father now ? (solo and chorus) ; Truth shall l>e victorious ; 

Let us sing in praise of water. 
IVo. *l contains — ^Nottingham; Love at home; Let it pass; Right over 

wrong ; The bubbling spring ; The bluebird's temperance song. 
IVo. 4 contuins — Pledged in a noble cause ; The children are gathering ; 

See our ranks; Sunday-school volunteer song; Have they 

brought our Nelly back ? (solo and chorus.) 
iVo. Si contains— Drink water ; Sound the battle cry ; The young abstainer ; 

Father's a dioinkard (solo and chorus) ; The father reclaimed ; 

. The evening bell. 
fVo. 6 contains — The conquering band ; Glorious news ; The temireranoy 

rallying song ; The sister's appeal ; The mill by the rivulet ; 

National anthem. 
IVo. 7 contains — The beacon light ; Temperance boys and girls ; The true 

teetotalers (words by llev. Charles Garrett); My native land; 

Yield not to temptation. 
IVo. 8 contains— Warrington, L.M.; Sign to-night ; Pic-niogloe; Sweetly 

couie those strains ; Temperance battle song ; Arouse ye patri4>t 

baud. 
No. 9 contains— Houghton, ll's ; O come ! and join our army ; Sleighing 

song ; Work and win ; Laughing chorus ; All alone. 
xVo. 1 contains — A song for little girls ; The foutsteps on the stairs ; I 

wonder why he comes not home (solo and chorus); Look not 
^ upon the wine; Love shall be the conqueror (solo and chorus) ; 

The crystal fountain. 
IVo. 11 contains — Anniversary hymn ; The social glass ; Learn to say no ; 
' Merrily o'er the waves; Here in the dawn of youth. 

IVo. 1^ contains— No ; Your minsion; Ye noble hearts of Kngland; Dare 

to bo true ; Onward, onward ; John Alcohol. 
I No. 13 contains — Leoui.P.M.; i?ray for thei>eacu of Jerusalem (anthem); 

The temperance ship is sailing on; Mabel (solo and chorus); 

Stand to your arms ; They say there is an echo here. 
I IVo. 1 4 contains — Vote it out ; Work and pray ; King Alcohol (tune, 
I ** Dame Durden"); Drink not thy dear life away (solo and 

! chorus); Water pure for me ; Wilton, L.M. 

IVo. 1(1^ contains— Welcome brothers, 7'8; The revellers' chorus ; A glorious 

day is breaking: Rock me to sleep, mother; Go child and beg 

a bit of bread (solo and chorus j; We the undersigned. 
No. 16 contains — March of the temperance army ; The farmer's song; 

The battle cry of temperance ; I want to do right ; Simeon, L.M. 
No. 17 contains — Kxercise bone and muscle ; O hasten from the busy 

town ; Fill the ranks ; The three millions ; Hold the fort. 
No. 1 H contains — Steal away to Jesus ; Call John ; The Bells. 



Vol. T.— Containing Nos. 1 to 12, bound in cloth boards, gilt lettered* 

pi ice Is. 6d., post-free. 

Port I. —Containing Nos. 1 to 6, in coloured paper cover. 
Pitrt II. „ 7 to 12 „ 

I*art III. „ l»tol8 

Price Sixpunco each ; post-free Sevenpence. 

N.1J-— Other numbers and parts will bo published at short intervals. 



Band of Hope Pledge Card. 

(New edition.) An excellent design in six colours; very effective. 
Price 6b. per 100 ; post-free, 6s. 9d. Sample bv post l^tl. With name of 

Band of Hope, Is. 6d. x>er 100 extra. 

International Good Templars' 
Pledge and Certificate. 

(Greatly improvod.) Size 24 in. by 18 in. PRICE ONE SHILLING. May 

bo Bent through book post, packed on roller, for Is. 2d. ; or 9b. per dozen, 

for orders of not less than 12 copies, post free, 9s. 8d. 

Onward Pledge Card. 

(Greatly improved.) Suitable for Families or Single Persons. PBICE 

ONE SHILLING. Size 24in. by 18in. Post-free Is. 2d. ; or 9s. per dozen 

for orders of not less thai 12 copies, post-free 98. 8d. 

The Onward Pledge Book. 

A neat Emblematical Design, containing iM.» Plodfjes and i;ounterfoil, 6ii., 
post-free, 7tl.; 50 Pledges 9d. ; 70 Pledges, Is.; 150 Pledges buitubli; for 

Societies, 2s., post-free. 

Hoyles Music Book. 

Ck>niaiulug four-part Music for " Hymns and Songs." Enlarged edition. 

Old notation. ( luth 2s. 6d., or in tvio parts, paper cover, Tenpence each. 

All post-free. Tonic Sol-fa, cloth. Is. od. post-free ; or in two parts, paper 

cover, Sevenpence each; post-free, Eighti)euce. 

Hoyles Hymns and Songs. 

For Bands of Hope and Temperance Societies. Enlarged edition. Contains 
186 pieces, price l^d. each, or 9s. per 100. Specimen copy by post, 

2d. ; in cloth 8d., or IBs. per 100. 

Hoyles Band of Hope Melodist 

Nevr and revised edition, One Penny, or 68. per 100. Specimen copy by post, 

l^d. In cloth 2d., or 12s. per 100. 

FtibliBhed by the Lancashire and Cheshire Band of Hope Union, 

Terms — Cash with order. Carriage or postage not paid except when 
stated. Postage stamps not taken in payment for amounts over 5s. All 
eomrnvmeations to he addressed to '* T/te Hony. Secretaries,*^ Lancashire 
and Cheshire Band of Hope Union, Barlows Courts 48, Market Street^ 
Manchester. Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to 
W. Brunskill, Treasurer. 

Agents for the Union's Publications: 

London: S. W. Partridge <fe Co., 9, Paternoster Row. 
Manchester : John Heywood, 141 & 143, Deansgate. 
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